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FOREWORD 


These  proceedings  were  prepared  by  the  Facility  Systems  Division  (FS)  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory  (USACERL).  The  work  was 
performed  under  Project  4A161102AT23«  "Basic  Research  in  Military  Construction";  Task 
A;  Work  Unit  ENS,  "A  Physical  Process  Visualization  Technique  for  Generating  Net¬ 
works." 

The  Conference  was  jointly  organized  by  Dr.  Simon  Kim  of  USACERL-FS,  Mr. 
Frank  Kearney  of  the  Engineering  and  Materials  Divison  (EM)  of  USACERL,  and  Dr.  Lou 
Cohn,  Chairman  of  the  Expert  Systems  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  (ASCE).  The  Conference  was  hosted  and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings 
was  coordinated  by  Dr.  Simon  Kim  and  Mr.  Frank  Kearney. 

The  assistance  of  Mr.  Diego  Echeverry,  Mr.  Thomas  Gatton,  and  Dr.  Francois 
Grobler  of  USACERL  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Michael  O'Connor  is  Chief  of  USACERL-FS,  and  Dr.  Robert  Quattrone  is  Chief 
of  USACERL-EM.  COL  Carl  O.  Magnell  is  Commander  and  Director  of  USACERL,  and 
Dr.  L.  R.  Shaffer  is  Technical  Director. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  joint  USACERL/ASCE  Conference  on  Expert  Systems  was  conceived  to 
provide  a  forum  to  communicate  and  discuss  current  research  trends  and  developments  in 
this  area  of  intense  activity.  Many  researchers  participated,  representinflf  several 
research  institutions  all  over  the  country,  making  this  effort  a  very  successful  one. 

The  main  objective  of  the  conference  was  to  provide  for  communication  and 
exchange  of  ideas  among  participating  researchers.  Publication  of  these  Proceedings  is 
intended  to  make  the  conference  materials  accessible  to  the  entire  research  community. 

The  variety  of  topics  covered  in  the  conference  is  a  reflection  of  the  flexibility  and 
potential  of  knowledge  based  tools.  Research  work  presented  ranged  from  the  support  of 
facilities  design  to  support  of  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance. 

The  field  of  artificial  intelligence  and  expert  systems  has  been  fertile  ground  for 
research  activity  at  USACERL.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  conference  was  hosted 
at  the  USACERL  facilities,  many  papers  were  submitted  by  USACERL  researchers. 
However,  the  conference  agenda  allowed  only  one  day  of  presentations,  which  restricted 
the  number  of  papers  accepted  for  presentation.  In  order  to  offer  the  reader  a  more 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  work  being  performed  at  USACERL,  it  was  decided  to 
add  to  these  Proceedings  a  section  containing  those  extended  abstracts  submitted  by 
USACERL  researchers  and  recommended  for  publication  by  the  reviewing  committee. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  highlight  the  participation  of  the  Expert  Systems 
Committee  of  the  ASCE  in  organizing  this  conference.  It  is  also  necessary  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  contribution  of  all  the  researchers  who  submitted  papers.  The  quality  of  their 
work  was  the  main  reason  for  making  this  First  Joint  USACERL/ASCE  Conference  a 
truly  successful  one. 
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INDUCTIVE  LEARNING  IN  ENGINEERING 
T.  Arci  K7.owskl 

Intelligent  Computers  Center 
Civil  Engineering  Department 
Uayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 
(313)  577-3766 

Extended  Abstract 

1 .  Introduction 

This  presentation  discusses  a  new  research  area:  inductive  learning  in  engineering. 
Several  engineering  applications  of  inductive  learning  systems  are  described.  In 
all  these  applications  a  new  class  of  inductive  tools  is  used,  based  on  the  rough 
sets  theory.  These  systems  were  developed  by  W.  Ziarko  of  the  Computer  Science 
Department,  University  of  Regina,  Canada.  Our  results  are  of  a  general  character 
and  provide  a  good  insight  into  the  potential  of  inductive  systems  in  engineering 
applications.  All  these  results  were  obtained  in  the  Intelligent  Computers  Center, 
Civil  Engineering  Depcirtment ,  Wayne  State  University,  as  the  result  of  cooperation 
between  these  two  departments  initiated  in  1984. 

An  inductive  system  is  understood  here  as  a  computer  program  using  learning  from 
examples  as  a  basic  component  of  engineering  knowledge  acquisition.  It  can  be  used 
in  engineering  for  several  different  purposes.  The  best-known  engineering 
application  is  as  an  expert  systems  building  tool  for  the  generation  of  decision 
rules  from  examples.  A  related  application  is  inductive  problem-solving:  an 
extraction  of  decision  rules  from  examples  to  find  an  unexpected  rule  or  missing 
link  which  is  necessary  to  solve  a  given  complex  engineering  problem. 

inductive  systems  can  also  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  shallow  modeling  in 
engineering,  where  several  different  applications  are  possible  when  dealing  with  a 
group  of  examples  described  by  a  number  of  attributes.  An  inductive  system  can  be 
used  for  the  analysis  of  dependencies  between  individual  attributes  or  groups  of 
attributes,  or  in  the  analysis  of  the  significance  of  individual  attributes  with 
respect  to  their  contribution  to  the  dependency  between  selected  groups  of 
attributes.  It  can  be  also  used  to  reduce  attributes  to  their  minimal  independent 
subset . 

This  presentat ion  discusses  individual  applications  of  inductive  systems  using 
original  examples  from  the  area  of  structural  engineering,  and  from  a  the  diagnosis 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine.  Directions  for  future  research  are  also 

discussed . 

All  inductive  systems  discussed  here  were  built  using  a  new  mathematical  concept 
referred  to  as  the  "theory  of  rough  sets,"  recently  proposed  by  Pawlak.  This 
concept,  considered  as  an  alternative  to  the  theory  of  fuzzy  sets,  provides  solid 
data  analysis  and  reasoning  from  such  data.  It  has  been  used  in  applications 
ranging  from  medical  diagnosis  to  industrial  process  control.  The  most  impressive 
results  have  been  obtained  in  applications  requiring  extensive  data  analysis,  when 
traditional,  statistical  analytical  methods  could  not  be  used.  The  theory  of  rough 
sets  has  been  also  utilized  in  the  development  of  several  learning  algorithms. 

2 .  MethodoloEV  of  Inductive  Learning 

Inductive  systems  can  be  considered  as  new  engineering  tools  which  can  be  used  for 
different  purposes.  The  internal  workings  of  these  systems  are  a  subject  of 
interest  to  computer  scientists.  Engineers  are  interested  in  the  rational  use  of 
such  systems,  and  the  methodology  of  their  use  in  engineering  is  becoming  very 
important . 

Methodology  is  a  subarea  of  inductive  learning.  Its  subject  is  the  process  of 
generating  decision  rules  from  examples,  and  methods  of  control  and  optimization  of 
this  process  in  order  to  minimize  the  time  required  to  extract  set  of  decision  rules 
from  a  given  body  of  examples.  The  methodology  of  inductive  learning  considers  the 
process  of  inductive  learning  from  the  system  user's  point  of  view.  The  user 
applies  an  inductive  system  as  a  kind  of  black  box,  and  his  understanding  of  the 
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mathematical  or  computer  aspects  of  learning  is  usually  very  shallow.  So  defined, 
the  methodology  of  inductive  learning  will  provide  detailed  methodological  knowledge 
for  a  large  class  of  potential  inductive  system  users  in  engineering.  Its 
development  should  also  stimulate  further  applications  of  inductive  systems, 
particularly  in  engineering. 

The  Author  initiated  research  on  the  methodology  of  inductive  learning  several  years 
ago.  It  had  led  to  an  initial  understanding  or  this  process,  described  in  two 
papers.  This  work  resulted  in  several  different  models  of  the  inductive  learning 
process  in  engineering.  The  selection  of  examples  for  individual  learning  process 
stages  was  analyzed  and  recommendations  made.  A  system  of  control  criteria  was  also 
proposed;  these  criteria  can  be  used  to  monitor  and  control  the  learning  process. 

3.  Extraction  of  Decision  Rules  from  Examples 

The  author  used  inductive  learning  in  engineering  for  the  first  time  in  1985.  The 
results  obtained  convinced  him  that  an  inductive  system  can  be  used  as  an  effective 
tool  for  the  generation  of  complex  decision  rules  dealing  with  engineering 
problems.  The  first  application  was  in  the  area  of  structural  engineering.  An 
inductive  system  was  used  to  generate  of  decision  rules  to  determinate  the 
feasibility  of  different  types  of  wind  bracings  in  tall  buildings,  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  conceptual  design. 

In  this  section  one  engineering  application  of  inductive  systems  is  discussed.  An 
inductive  system  was  used  to  extract  decision  rules  from  examples  for  later  use  in 
diagnosis.  This  application  concerns  test  data  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  the  High 
Pressure  Oxidizer  Turbo  Pump  (HPOT)  in  the  Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine. 

The  history  of  inductive  learning  in  the  Rocketd3me  Division  of  Rockwell 
International  is  characteristic  of  artificial  intelligence  in  industrial 
applications.  It  explains  why  inductive  learning  is  so  attractive  in  industrial 
applications  and  when  its  use  is  justified. 

After  each  test  firing  of  a  Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine  (SSME) ,  a  large  body  of  test 
data  is  generated  and  must  be  analyzed.  The  SSME  must  be  diagnosed,  and 
recommendations  prepared  for  the  next  engine  test.  The  SSME  is  the  world’s  most 
complex  liquid- fuel  rocket  engine.  Its  performance  is  crucial  for  the  safety  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  and,  particularly  after  the  Challenger  tragedy,  both  Rocketdyne 
management  and  NASA  insist  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  each  test  firing  be 
performed  by  Rocketdyne 's  most  experienced  and  highly  trained  engineering  staff. 

This  staff  has  unique  accumulated  experience,  gained  during  the  last  13  years  and 
covering  more  than  1400  SSME  firings,  as  well  as  experience  gained  from  earlier 
tests  of  the  Apollo  F-1  and  the  Atlas  J-2  engines.  There  is,  however,  another 
important  factor:  a  significant  gap  between  staff  with  20  to  30  years  of  experience 
and  a  younger  generation  of  engineers  with  only  5  to  10  years  of  experience.  All 
these  most  experienced  engineers  are  approaching  or  retirement  age,  and  their 
replacements  have,  at  least  for  now,  considerably  less  rocket  engine  experience. 

In  this  situation,  Rocketdyne  was  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem:  how  to 
improve  the  quality  of  SSME  test  analysis  in  the  face  of  a  diminishing  senior  staff. 
It  has  finally  been  decided  to  use  a  combination  of  staff,  results  from  previous 
SSME  tests,  and  automated  tools,  including  inductive  tools,  to  address  the  problem 
and  to  build  a  prototype  for  automated  corporate  expertise. 

In  1984  Dr.  K.  L.  Modesltt  was  hired  to  support  the  construction  of  an  automated 
tool  for  SSME  test  analysis.  The  first  project  was  to  develop  a  proof -of -concept 
expert  system  for  the  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  test  data  for  a  High  Pressure 
Oxidizer  Turbopump  (HPOTP)  using  an  inductive  tool  for  the  generation  of  decision 
rules.  Expert  Ease,  an  inductive  system  developed  by  Intelligent  Teminals,  Ltd., 
was  used  in  the  first  stage  of  this  project.  Later,  a  more  advanced  inductive 
system,  ExTran  7,  also  by  Intelligent  Terminals,  Ltd.,  was  used.  The  Initial  expert 
system  underwent  subsequent  several  extensions  and  modifications,  and  it  became  an 
extensive  software  system,  an  Automated  Test  Data  Expert,  called  Scotty.  It  is  now 
at  a  stage  between  a  research  prototype  and  a  production  model;  it  is  not  in 
production  yet,  but  is  expected  to  be  soon. 
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A  mechanical  engineer  working  at  Rocketdyne  identified  nine  attributes,  including 
the  conclusion,  as  sufficient  to  describe  the  performance  of  the  HPOTP.  A  body  of 
42  examples  was  used  to  generate  decision  rules  for  the  analysis  and  diagnosis  of 
the  HPOTP. 

The  same  body  of  examples  was  also  used  for  tests  conducted  by  the  author  in  the 
Intelligent  Computers  Center  using  ANLYST,  an  inductive  system  developed  by  Ziarko. 
The  objective  of  these  tests  was  to  verify  the  attributes  and  decision  rules 
generated  by  Rocketdyne.  The  tests  proved  that  the  attributes  were  selected 
properly.  Also,  the  decision  tree  generated  by  authors  is  identical  to  that 
obtained  by  Rocketdyne.  It  was  found  that  there  is  a  very  strong,  functional 
relationship  between  the  group  of  independent  attributes  and  the  dependent  variable, 
conclusion.  This  relationship  between  two  groups  of  attributes  is  measured  in  the 
tl'.t  ory  of  rough  sets  by  the  strength  of  the  connection.  In  this  case  this  parameter 
wa.s  e(|ual  to  one:  a  functional  relationship.  Separate  sets  of  decision  rules  were 
goner.iti  d  to  sup[)ort  individual  conclu.sions . 

Individual  independent  attributes  were  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
affect  on  the  relationship  between  a  group  of  independent  attributes  and  a  given 
cone lu;;  ion .  These  effects  are  measured  in  the  theory  of  rough  sets  by  the 
signiiicance  factor.  In  the  case  of  the  first  conclusion  it  was  found  that 
significance  factors  are  strongly  differentiated  for  individual  independent 
if  tributes,  and  in  three  cases,  for  attributes  one,  three  and  seven,  are  equal  to 
corn,  iheso  independent  attributes  can  then  be  eliminated  without  affecting  the 
;('ciir:ic’>  of  rlia  decision  rules  related  to  the  first  conclusion.  All  eight  decision 
lules  generated  were  then  obtained  using  only  the  reduced  set  of  independent 
,)  t  t  r  i  i)u  t  e  s  . 

R“sulrs  obtained  using  ExTran-7  at  Rocketdyne  and  ANLYST  in  the  Intelligent 
Computers  Center  are  identical  from  the  user's  point  of  view.  It  should  be 
.  Ii.se rved,  however,  that  ANLYST  produced  decision  rules  using  only  the  reduced  set  of 
afttibute  and  tfiat  its  analysis  was  conclusion-oriented.  These  two  distinctive  and 
advanrageous  features  of  ANALYST  may  be  very  important  in  industrial  applications, 
particularly  when  the  body  of  examples  involves  many  attributes  and  a  large  number 
of  ''xamples,  and  when  the  available  computer  has  a  limited  working  memory. 

'♦ ,  IiifUnft.  Iv'c  Problcin-Solving 

A  '.cry  interesting  and  potentially  Important  application  of  an  inductive  system  is 
■is  a  pi  ob  1  em  -  solving  tool.  In  many  cases  engineering  problems  are  too  complex  to 
solve.  This  may  be  caused  by  a  very  complicated  or  confusing  theory  governing  a 
given  problem.  Very  often,  engineering  problems  are  described  by  such  a  large 
number  of  attributes  that  their  analysis,  particularly  the  analysis  of  their 
combinations,  exceeds  the  ability  of  human  experts.  Also,  when  a  large  body  of 
confusing  examples  is  given,  human  induction  abilities  are  usually  insufficient. 
Human  inability  to  cope  with  a  large  number  of  attributes,  examples,  or  general 
pieces  of  information  can  be  explained  by  the  very  limited  human  working  memory, 
whicii  usually  does  not  exceed  seven,  with  a  maximum  of  nine,  pieces  of  information. 
In  these  cases  an  inductive  system  can  be  used  to  extract  decision  rules  from 
examples  to  find  an  unexpected  rule,  a  missing  link,  which  cannot  be  identified 
using,  traditional  engineering  analytical  methods.  An  experimental  application  of  an 
inductive  tool  In  prolilem-solving  is  presented  here.  An  inductive  system  was  used 
in  the  area  of  steel  structures.  This  application  was  developed  only  for 
t xpi r iment a  1  and  educational  purposes,  but  it  demonstrates  the  character  of 
ind'u  five  proiilem-sol  ving  and  may  inspire  otiu'r,  product  -  or  iented  applications  of 
i  nd'  !'■ !  i  ve  too  1  s  . 

Dr  R.  Si  lien  of  Novacast  A.B.  of  Sweden  is  a  pioneer  in  inductive  problem-solving 
in  engineering.  The  example  presented  here  is  similar  to  his  now-classical 
inductive  solution  of  the  problem  of  welds  in  heavy  steel  trusses  composed  of 
large  - d i ame t e r  pipes. 
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In  our  example,  a  quality  control  problem  in  the  manufacture  of  structural 
components  is  used  to  show  how  inductive  problem-solving  can  improve  quality  in 
manufacturing.  It  has  been  assumed  that  a  series  of  22  steel  plate  girders  was 
produced  with  two  different  types  of  stiffeners:  standard  stiffeners  with  cut 
corners,  and  stiffeners  of  a  new  experimental  type  with  smooth  corners.  Three 
different  types  of  weld  web-stiffeners,  specifically,  fillet,  double  fillet,  and 
direct  weld,  were  used.  Experimental  girders  were  prepared  by  welders  who  can  be 
classified  as  having  low,  average,  and  high  experience.  These  girders  were  prepared 
during  periods  of  low,  normal,  and  high  humidity  and  when  the  temperature  was  below 
average  for  the  time  of  year,  average,  and  above  average.  Three  girders  were  faulty 
and  excessive  deformations  of  stiffeners  were  observed.  Why  were  these  girders 
faulty? 

A  group  of  technicians  was  assigned  to  solve  this  problem,  but  unfortunately  their 
analysis  did  not  produced  the  desired  results  and  an  inductive  problem-solving 
process  was  proposed.  In  the  first  stage  of  this  process  a  set  of  attributes  and 
their  values  was  Identified,  containing  five  independent  and  one  dependent 
attribute,  this  last  representing  the  conclusion:  product  quality. 

All  22  experimental  girders  were  analyzed  and  a  set  of  22  examples  was  prepared. 

All  examples  were  entered  into  an  inductive  system  in  a  single  batch.  In  this  case 
a  point  model  of  the  learning  process  was  u.sed.  This  model  was  chosen  because  of 
the  relatively  small  number  of  examples. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  objective  of  the  process  of  learning  in  our  case  is  to 
obtain  all  decision  rules  whose  implementation  leads  to  a  faulty  product.  It  was 
hoped  that  one  of  these  rules  would  explain  why  some  products  are  faulty.  For  this 
reason  the  analysis  was  reduced  to  the  extraction  of  decision  rules  supporting  the 
conclusion  product  quality  -  bad. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  analysis  the  significance  of  individual  attributes  was 
analyzed  in  oider  to  eliminate  redundant  attributes.  This  analysis  showed  that  the 
significance  factor  for  the  attribute  A2,  type  of  weld,  is  equal  to  zero;  therefore 
this  attribute  is  redundant  and  can  be  eliminated  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of 
the  final  results.  Thus  the  process  of  generation  of  decision  rules  was  performed 
using  only  five  of  the  six  attributes. 

This  process  produced  a  single  rule  using  four  independent  attributes.  The  rule  is 
very  strong  ind  is  satisfied  in  all  cases  where  faulty  girders  were  manufactured. 

Its  complexity  and  the  unusual  combination  of  several  factors  made  it  difficult  to 
identify  using  traditional  human  and  biased  analysis,  but  it  was  immediately 
discovered  by  the  inductive  system. 

5 .  Shallow  Modeling 

Modern  engineering  systems  are  usually  enormously  complex.  Very  often  their 
traditional,  theoretical,  or  deep  models  are  too  complicated  or  inaccurate  to  be 
used  for  practical  purposes.  For  these  reasons  there  is  growing  interest  in  shallow 
modeling.  A  shallow  model  of  an  engineering  system  is  understood  here  as  a 
relational  model  based  on  the  observed  behavior  of  the  system  in  a  specific 
experimental  domain,  and  is  valid  only  in  that  domain.  This  model  is  based  only  on 
the  observed  system's  behavior,  and  thus  differs  from  a  deep  model,  which  is  based 
on  the  underlying  theory  behind  the  system's  behavior. 

Inductive  tools  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  shallow  modeling.  An  experimental 
use  of  ANLYST  for  this  purpose  in  the  Intelligent  Computers  Center  was  quite 
successful,  and  the  methodology  of  inductive  shallow  modeling  was  developed. 
Inductive  systems  may  become  powerful  shallow  modeling  tools  applicable  to  a  large 
class  of  engineering  problems. 

In  its  first  experimental  application,  ANLYST  was  used  to  identify  relationships 
among  attributes  describing  cold-rolled  steel  beams  under  bending,  and  attributes 
representing  deformations,  whose  magnitudes  were  obtained  experimentally. 
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attributes  are  independent;  they  represent  the  dimensions  of  the  beams  and  the 
locations  of  strain  gauges. 

The  global  dependency  between  two  groups  of  independent  and  dependent  attributes  is 
measured  by  the  strength  of  connection  in  the  theory  of  rough  sets.  The  influence 
of  individual  attributes  from  a  given  group  of  independent  attributes  on  the  global 
(Upeudency  between  this  group  and  the  assumed  group  of  dependent  attributes  Is 
measured  by  the  significance  factor.  In  case,  this  factor  was  monitored  during  the 
process  of  inductive  learning,  and  the  results  confirmed  the  well-known  relations  of 
the  theory  of  elastic  bending.  In  our  analysis  three  independent  attributes  had 
significance  factors  equal  to  zero  and  therefore  could  be  eliminated  from  the 
shallow  model  without  affecting  its  accuracy. 

The  results  mentioned  here  were  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  only  15  experiments. 
This  number  is  very  small  considering  the  number  of  attributes  involved  and  the 
compltxity  of  the  problem  being  analyzed.  However,  even  in  this  case  an  inductive 
sliallow  model  ing  tool  produced  meaningful  results. 

6 .  Future  Research  and  Conclusion 

Current  research  in  the  area  of  inductive  learning  in  the  Intelligent  Computers 
Center  concentrated  on  exploring  the  possibilities  of  various  applications  of 
inductive  svsteni.s  using  tiie  rough  sets  approach.  Applications  under  consideration 
i nc 1 u.le  knowledge  acquisition,  conceptual  design,  shallow  modeling,  and  inductive 
p  1  oh  ;  Pin  -  solving . 

From  the  engineering  point  of  view,  the  most  important  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
inductive;  systems  is  the  lack  of  anv  methodology  of  their  use  in  different 
appl  icat.ion.s .  In  I'lSb,  the  author  initiated  research  on  the  engineering  methodology 
of  inductive  learning.  This  work  is  of  rather  limited  scope,  and  more  research  is 
needed . 

The  results  of  the  initial  applications  of  rough  sets-based  inductive  systems  are 
••■.  t  v  promising.  The  author  is  convinced  that  these  systems  can  become  useful 
engineering  tools  for  different  applications,  definitely  including  knowledge 
acquisition,  inductive  problem-solving,  and  inductive  shallow  modeling.  The  author 
liopes  that  this  presentation  will  inspire  creative  readers  and  that  many  other 
interesting  and  innovative  applications  of  rough  sets-based  inductive  systems  will 
he  proposed. 
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1 .  Introduction 

This  presentation  describes  a  new  concept  of  model-based  expert  system  for 
engineering  design,  with  quantitative  knowledge  representation  in  the  form  of 
generalized  characteristics.  This  system  will  be  applicable  to  a  large  class  of 
engineering  design  problems,  including  detailing.  The  presentation  gives  roots  of 
the  proposed  concept,  its  description,  the  developed  methodology  of  model  building 
and  two  examples  of  engineering  applications  of  the  proposed  concept,  one  in  the 
area  of  steel  beams  under  bending,  and  one  in  the  area  of  connections  between  steel 
columns  and  roof  trusses  in  industrial  buildings. 

The  proposed  concept  of  a  model  of  an  engineering  system  has  its  roots  in 
cybernetics  and  in  the  general  systems  theory  of  control.  The  author  was 
particularly  influenced  by  the  theory  of  generalized  characteristics  proposed  in  the 
late  sixties  for  adaptive  control  purposes.  It  was  developed  by  the  author  in  the 
early  eighties  into  a  cybernetics  of  design  systems.  The  theory  of  generalized 
characteristics  was  used  by  the  author  in  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  for  the 
description  of  the  characteristics  of  wind  bracings  in  skeleton  structures  in  tall 
buildings.  In  the  early  seventies,  when  this  application  was  developed,  the 
available  computer  technology  was  Insufficient  to  support  the  preparation  of 
computer  programs  for  engineering  design  with  built-in  quantitative  models  for  the 
problem  being  solved.  Only  recently  has  the  development  of  expert  systems  technology 
made  the  implementation  of  this  old  concept  feasible  and  attractive.  Expert  systems 
with  a  knowledge  base  in  the  form  of  if-then  rules  are  adequate  for  dealing  with  all 
classification  problems,  but  they  are  insufficient  for  design  purposes,  where 
decisions  require  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  input.  Quantitative  input  may  be 
obtained  from  a  traditional  algorithmic  computer  program,  which  is  integrated  with  a 
given  expert  system,  or  throj^h  user-defined  functions  which  may  be  used  to  conduct 
the  necessary  calculations.  The  first  approach  requires  a  very  time-consuming 
integration  of  expert  systems  and  traditional  programs,  while  the  second  one 
requires  the  development  of  number -crunching  programs  in  symbolic  languages,  what 
makes  them  very  slow  and  and  often  exceeds  the  limits  of  available  expert  system 
development  shells.  Both  approaches  are  very  inefficient,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  complex  engineering  programs,  such  as  the  design  of  bridges,  wind  bracings  in 
tall  buildings,  etc.  These  are  additional  reasons  why  the  author  found  the  concept 
of  quantitative  knowledge  representation  in  the  form  of  generalized  characteristics 
so  attractive. 

Research  on  this  concept  was  initiated  in  1985  by  Arclszewskl,  in  cooperation  with 
Reynolds  of  Wayne's  Computer  Science  Department.  It  has  been  supported  by  USD's 
Institute  for  Manufacturing  Research.  A  Ph.D.  student,  Kamal  Shenaq,  is  involved  in 
this  project  and  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  will  result  from  it.  The  research  led  to  the 
development  of  the  proposed  model -based  expert  system  and  the  methodology  of  its 
development.  Initial  implementation  and  tests  were  conducted  on  the  problem  of 
designing  steel  beams  under  bending.  The  results  obtained  were  quite  promising  and 
have  caught  the  attention  of  local  industry.  Working  cooperation  was  established 
with  Albert  Kahn  Associates  of  Detroit;  the  objective  is  to  develop  a  model-based 
expert  system  for  design  and  detailing  of  connections  between  roof  trusses  and 
columns  in  Industrial  buildings,  and  eventually  to  develop  a  system  for  roof  truss 
design.  Albert  Kahn  provides  all  necessary  technical  data  and  engineering  experience 
regarding  these  connections,  while  all  necessary  LISP  programming  and  computations 
using  the  methodology  developed  is  being  done  in  the  Intelligent  Computers  Center  at 
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2 .  Concept  of  a  Model -Based  Expert  System  for  Engineering  Design 

An  engineering  system  can  be  identified  for  design  purposes  using  a  systems 
approach.  In  this  pas'*  its  individual  subsystems  and  their  relationships  can  be 
described  using  a  number  of  attributes  of  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  character. 
Qualitative  attributes  identify  the  internal  structure  of  the  system  and  are  related 
to  such  incommensurable  system  properties  as  the  kind  of  material  used  or  the  shape 
of  individual  structural  members,  but  they  may  also  include  some  measurable 
properties,  which  are  important  from  the  qualitative  point  of  view.  Quantitative 
attributes  are  related  to  the  system's  measurable  properties,  such  as  dimensions, 
weights,  etc.  An  engineering  system  can  be  also  described  by  an  equivalent  set  of 
attributes,  composed  of  two  subsets  of  independent  and  dependent  attributes. 
Independent  attributes,  or  control  attributes,  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
designer.  Dependent  attributes,  or  design  attributes,  are  controlled  only 
indirectly,  through  independent  attributes,  and  their  final  values  can  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  decisions  made  regarding  independent  attributes.  Therefore  the 
identification  of  an  engineering  system,  or  the  construction  of  its  model  for  the 
purposes  of  design,  requires  the  determination  of  all  attributes  and  the 
relationships  between  independent  and  dependent  attributes.  Also,  all  existing 
relationships  among  independent  attributes  must  be  known,  but  these  relationships 
are  usually  given  and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  design  constraints. 

In  this  presentation  a  model  of  an  engineering  system  is  understood  as  a  relational 
:rodel.  It  contains  a  set  X  of  n  attributes  xn  relationships  between  them 

necessary  for  a  given  model  application.  In  this  case,  we  assume  that  the  same 
engineering  system  can  be  described  by  several  related  models  developed  for 
different  applications  and  covering  different  aspects  of  the  system's  behavior. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  the  relationships  between  independent  and  dependent 
attributes  have  a  functional  character  and  can  be  described  by  continuous  or 
discrete  iunctions.  Both  types  of  functions  can  be  used  in  a  relational  model. 

The  proposed  relational  model  can  be  used  in  expert  systems  for  detailed  engineering 
design.  E.xpei  ience  strongly  indicates  that  the  qualitative  aspects  of  engineering 
design  can  be  properly  handled  using  qualitative  if-then  decision  rules.  However, 
there  is  usually  a  .serious  problem  with  quantitative,  or  numerical,  aspect.s  of 
design.  This  problem  can  be  easily  solved  when  dealing  with  relatively  simple  design 
problems  requiring  only  simple  calculations  which  can  be  performed  by  user -defined 
functions  combined  with  an  expert  system.  This  solution  is  not  feasible,  however,  in 
complex  design  problems,  when  numerical  input  requires  significant  numerical 
processing  which  cannot  be  handled  by  user-defined  functions.  Coupled  expert  systems 
which  couple  symbolic  and  numerical  processing  can  be  used,  but  this  solution 
requires  the  development  of  complex,  unhoraogenious  computer  systems.  An  attractive 
alternative  to  a  coupled  expert  system  is  one  with  a  knowledge  base  containing 
qualitative  knowledge  in  the  form  of  if-then  rules  and  quantitative  knowledge  in  the 
form  of  a  relational  model. 

The  subject  of  our  interest  Is  the  methodology  of  development  of  a  relational  model 
and  combining  this  model  with  an  expert  system  to  develop  a  computer  tool  supporting 
detailed  or  quantitative  engineering  design.  In  engineering  terms,  we  are  looking 
for  a  model -based  expert  system  and  the  methodology  of  its  development.  Such  a 
system  will  produce  the  values  of  all  necessary  design  variables,  or  dependent 
attributes,  for  a  ^Iven  set  of  assumptions  represented  by  the  combination  of  values 
of  independent  variables,  or  control  variables. 

3 .  Methodology  of  Model -Building 

In  engineering,  theoretical  or  deep  models  of  systems  are  normally  used;  these 
models  provide  all  required  relationships  among  independent  and  dependent 
attributes.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  model,  these  relationships  have  to  be 
identified  through  an  appropriate  modeling  process. 
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Our  basic  assumption  is  that  engineering  design  knowledge  can  be  represented  in 
different  equivalent  forms.  In  our  case,  we  consider  general  design  knowledge  in 
the  form  of  textbooks,  design  manuals  etc.  as  the  available  knowledge,  which  can  be 
used  as  an  initial  input  in  the  multistage  process  of  knowledge  transformation  whose 
final  product,  or  output,  is  the  relational  model.  In  the  proposed  process  five 
equivalent  but  different  forms  of  design  knowledge  are  used  and  four  knowledge 
transformations  performed. 

In  the  proposed  model -building  methodology  the  first  form  of  design  knowledge  is 

feneral.  This  knowledge  can  be  transformed  into  well-structured  procedural  and 
actual  knowledge  through  the  traditional  analysis  of  all  sources  of  information, 
understood  as  dispersed  general  design  knowledge.  Structural  procedural  and  factual 
knowledge,  the  second  form  of  knowledge,  can  be  considered  together  in  a  computer 
program,  written  in  a  symbolic  programming  language,  for  the  design  purposes  of  the 
specific  engineering  system  under  consideration.  The  symbolic  programming  in  LISP 
can  be  considered  here  as  the  second  knowledge  transformation.  Its  result,  a 
computer  program,  is  a  third  form  of  the  design  knowledge,  and  can  be  used  to 
produce  a  collection  of  design  examples,  which  represents  the  next  equivalent  form 
of  this  knowledge.  The  generation  of  examples  is  the  third  transformation  of  the 
design  knowledge.  The  collection  of  examples  can  undergo  the  next  transformation; 
the  extraction  of  generalized  characteristics,  which  can  then  be  used  to  build  the 
desired  relational  model. 

The  proposed  model -building  methodology  was  found  very  useful  for  practical 
engineering  purposes,  and  it  was  used  in  two  applications  described  in  the  next 
section. 


4 .  Examples  of  Structural  ADPlications 
4 . 1  Design  of  Steel  Beams  Under  Bending 

The  first  experimental  application  of  the  developed  concept  of  modeling  of  an 
engineering  system  and  the  methodology  of  its  preparation  was  in  the  area  of  the 
design  of  simply-supported  steel  beams  under  bending. 

All  available  sources  of  information  regarding  this  domain  were  analyzed,  and  basic 
design  assumptions  as  well  as  analytical  and  design  procedures  were  identified.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  working  stress  method  should  be  used,  and  only  uniform  loads 
and  the  deflection  related  to  live  load  considered.  Cross-sections  of  beams  were 
limited  to  W-sections,  assumed  in  accordance  to  the  AISC  steel  manual. 

All  control  attributes  and  their  assumed  ranges  of  variation  were  shown  in  a  table 
identifying  the  assumptions  space  for  the  model  and  the  future  applications  of  an 
expert  system  containing  this  model. 

The  traditional  analysis  and  design  process  was  used  to  prepare  a  symbolic  computer 
program  written  in  GCLISP  for  both  the  Texas  Instruments  Business  Professional 
Computer  and  the  Explorer  LX.  This  program  contains  187  W-sections  taken  from  the 
AISC  steel  manual. 

The  examples  generated  were  analyzed  and  divided  into  classes.  Each  class  contains 
all  examples  with  the  same  value  of  the  dependent  attribute,  that  is,  the  size  of 
the  cross-section.  The  values  of  Individual  independent  attributes  associated  with  a 
given  class  of  examples  obviously  determine  the  assumptions  envelope  for  a  given 
cross-section.  Each  class  of  examples  was  additionally  divided  into  subclasses 
according  the  grade  of  steel  used  and  the  compact  coefficient.  It  was  also  assumed 
that  two  Independent  attributes,  dead  load  (DL) ,  and  live  load  (LL) ,  can  be 
combined,  since  in  the  working  stress  method  they  are  treated  identically.  The 
examples  so  prepared  were  used  to  determine,  for  individual  sizes  of  cross-section, 
the  relationships  between  the  attribute  which  represented  the  sura  of  the  dead  and 
live  loads  and  the  length  of  the  beam.  This  analysis  was  conducted  using  a 
statistical  package.  Trajectories.  Four  different  types  of  relationships  were 
analyzed;  linear,  logarithmic,  power,  and  exponential.  The  power  model  provided  the 
best  fit. 
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In  this  case  the  generalized  characteristic,  the  relationship  cross-section  versus 
dead  plus  live  load  and  beam  length  is  in  the  form  of  a  strip,  including  all  points 
between  two  parallel  lines  described  by  the  power  function.  Since  there  are  two 
steel  grades  and  two  compact  coefficients  are  considered,  four  classes  of 
generalized  characteristics  cover  the  entire  assumptions  space. 

The  strip  character  of  the  generalized  characteristics  enabled  us  to  store  these 
relationships  in  the  database  program  prepared  using  DBASE  III.  The  database  program 
contains  all  selected  W-sections  with  their  corresponding  assumptions  envelopes. 


The  results  obtained  were  used  to  prepare  an  expert  system,  based  on  the  TI 
Con.sultant  Plus  expert  system  development  shell.  The  prepared  expert  system  contains 
only  six  if-then  type  rules  plus  the  knowledge  in  terms  of  facts  stored  in  the  data 

base  system. 


a ,  2  Design  of  Connections:  Column-roof  Truss  in  Industrial  Buildings 
Including  Prvlne.  Action 

The  first  proof - of -concept  application  of  the  proposed  expert  system  was  successful; 
the  sy.qtein  perforins  as  expected.  This  showed  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  new 
type  of  expert  .system.  The  author  decided  to  select  the  second  application  with 
commercial  potential,  which  would  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  industrial 
experts.  Working  cooperation  was  established  with  a  group  of  structural  engineers 
from  Albert  Kahn  Associates  of  Detroit,  who  are  interested  in  expert  system 
technology.  A  number  of  complex  structural  design  problems  was  reviewed,  looking  for 
a  problem  whose  complexity  and  engineering  importance  would  justify  the  development 
of  an  expert  system. 

The  analysis  and  design  of  joint  column-roof  trusses  in  industrial  buildings  was 
finally  selected.  When  a  prying  force  is  considered,  the  analysis  and  design  of  such 
joints  require  significant  experience  and  are  time-consuming.  This  joint  is  also 
very  important  to  the  safety  of  an  industrial  building,  and  its  failure  leads  to  the 
collapse  of  the  entire  transverse  system.  For  these  reasons  the  design  of  the  joint 
column- roof  truss  if:  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  structural  design 
problems  in  the  domain  of  industrial  buildings,  and  the  development  of  a  computer 
.system  for  its  safe  design  is  expected  to  be  of  significant  engineering  importance. 

The  design  of  such  joints  requires  the  design  of  connecting  angles  bolted  to  the 
column  flange,  the  design  of  the  weld  to  the  gusset  plate,  and  checking  the  prying 
action  through  the  column  itself.  As  a  first  step,  the  design  of  the  connection 
angles  is  con.sidered  here. 

In  cooperation  with  industrial  experts,  the  domain  engineering  knowledge  was 
analyzed  and  the  design  process  identified.  Also,  all  recommended  steel  plate 
thicknesses  and  sizes  of  truss  members  were  determined  and  used  to  prepare  the 
assumptions  space.  This  engineering  knowledge  was  used  to  prepare  a  LISP  program  for 
the  TI  Explorer  LX.  This  program  contains  all  the  design  variables  and  their 
possible  values.  The  developed  program  was  used  to  generate  approximately 
123,000,000  examples,  which  represent  the  equivalent  of  the  domain  knowledge  and 
were  used  to  prepare  generalized  characteristics.  These  examples  covered  all 
feasible  combinations  of  assumptions  and  therefore  can  be  considered  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  factual  and  procedural  knowledge  contained  in  the  LISP  program. 

The  following  independent  attributes  are  considered:  moment  (M)  which  equals  the 
product  of  reaction  and  eccentricity,  web  thickness  of  the  top  chord  of  the  truss 
(Tw) ,  angle  size  and  gauge  distance,  bolt  diameter  (D) ,  pitch  or  vertical  spacing 
(P) ,  and  number  of  bolt  lines  (NL) .  The  dt?pendent  attribute  we  are  looking  for  is 
the  required  angle  thickness  (Tr) . 

It  was  assumed,  following  engineering  practice,  that  the  bending  moment  is  decisive 
and  that  a  designer  is  chiefly  concerned  with  providing  sufficient  bending  capacity 
for  the  joint  being  designed.  Therefore  the  relationships  bending  moment-number  of 
bolt  1 Lnes - required  angle  thickness  were  determined  for  individual  combinations  of 
assumptions  regarding  bolt  diameter,  pitch  (vertical  spacing),  web- thickness  of  top 
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chord,  and  number  of  bolt  lines.  Sixty- three  such  relationships  were  identified,  and 
covering  the  entire  assumptions  space.  The  relationships  obtained  were  identified  as 
step  functions.  These  relationships  are  equivalent  to  all  generated  examples. 

The  discrete  character  of  generalized  characteristics  was  very  advantageous  here, 
because  it  enabled  us  to  store  these  relationships  in  the  database  program  prepared 
using  DBASE  III.  This  database  was  integrated  with  an  expert  system  prepared  using 
the  Consultant  Plus  expert  system  development  shell.  The  finished  expert  system 
contains  only  eight  if-then  type  rules  plus  the  knowledge  in  terms  of  facts  stored 
in  the  data  base  system. 

The  system  was  prepared  as  proof  of  the  concept,  but  it  could  be  used  for  practical 
design  purposes. 

5 .  Conclusions 

The  proposed  concept  of  a  model -based  expert  system  for  engineering  design  is 
feasible.  It  can  be  used  in  the  development  of  expert  systems  for  design  purposes  to 
address  a  large  and  very  important  class  of  engineering  problems,  which  require 
qualitative  and  quantitative  data.  The  present  research  is  still  in  progress,  but 
results  obtained  up  to  now  are  conclusive  as  far  as  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
concept  and  the  methodology  of  its  development  are  concerned.  The  developed 
prototype  for  the  design  of  connections  in  column- roof  trusses  in  industrial 
buildings  has  been  validated  in  the  Intelligent  Computers  Center  and  by  the 
Industrial  experts.  Its  commercialization  is  being  considered. 


This  presentation  was  based  on  the  following  papers: 

Shenaq  K. ,  Arciszewski  T. ,  Model-Based  Expert  System  for  Structural  Design,  paper 
submitted  for  Texas  Instruments  competition,  1988 

Arciszewski  T. ,  Wind  Bracings  in  the  Form  of  Belt  Truss  Systems  in  Steel  Skeleton 
Structures  of  Tall  Buildings,  Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Warsaw  Technical  University, 
Poland,  1975 


Arciszewski  T.,  Pancewicz  Z. ,  Analysis  of  Wind  Bracings  Characteristics  in  Typical 
Skeleton  Structures,  Proceedings  of  Wroclaw  Technical  University,  1976. 


Staniszewskl  R. ,  The  Generalized  Model  of  Parameters  Optimization  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Bulletin  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences,  No. 9,  1970 


Staniszewskl  R. ,  Cybernetic  Model  of  an  Adaptive  Design  System  under  Unstable 
conditions,"  Progresses  of  Cybernetics,  No.l,  Poland,  1978 


Staniszewskl  R. ,  Cybernetic  Theory  of  Engineering  Design,  Ossolineum,  Poland,  1986 
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USING  CAD  F(HI  KNOVLBOGE  BASED  SYSTEMS 


Mike  Case^  and  Lee  Hian  Quek^ 

U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
Champaign,  Illinois 

PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

The  Energy  Technology  Alternatives  team  at  USA-CERL  is  developing 
knowledge -based  applications  which  will  design  alternative  energy  systems  for 
commercial  scale  construction.  The  first  module,  for  the  design  of  solar 
thermal  domestic  hot  water  systems,  required  information  during  the  inference 
process  which  was  most  readily  available  from  drawings  generated  by  a 
Computer-Aided  Design  (CAD)  software  package.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
way  of  foretelling  exactly  which  CAD  software,  operating  system,  or  processor 
architecture  would  have  been  used  to  create  and  store  the  drawing(s)  to  be 
accessed.  Furtliermore ,  a  method  to  extract  information  from  the  drawing  in  a 
form  usable  by  an  inference  engine  was  required. 

OBJECTIVE 

There  is  a  need  for  a  generic  means  of  accessing  graphically  represented 
information.  This  program  of  research  seeks  to  develop  such  a  capability 
within  the  larger  context  of  a  Multiple  Cooperating  Knowledge  Source  (MCKS) 
framework  being  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Knowledge -based  Engineering 
Systems  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


^Principal  Investigator,  US  Army  Construction  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

O 

^Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Computer  Science,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana- Champaign,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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APPROACH 


Multiple  Cooperating  Knowledge  Sources 

The  rationale  for  requiring  multiple  knowledge  sources  to  work  together 
is  that  there  are  many  methods  of  obtaining  information.  On  a  computer 
network,  we  may  currently  access  expert  systems,  databases,  induction 
learning  systems,  dedicated  engineering  software  (finite  element,  linear 
programming,  etc.),  and  CAD  systems.  In  many  cases,  the  information  supplied 
by  these  sources  might  conflict,  yet  still  be  correct  from  each  individual 
viewpoint.  A  MCKS  system  provides  a  mechanism  to  allow  these  sources  to 
communicate  partial  results,  query  other  sources,  identify  conflicts,  and 
resolve  those  conflicts.  Each  of  the  knowledge  sources  listed  above  may  be 
accessed  in  a  common  way,  even  if  it  is  on  a  different  machine  in  the 
network.  We  have  developed  an  approach  for  integrating  CAD  knowledge  into 
the  MCKS  framework. 

A  Cgpqttq  QAP 

A  Knowledge -based  system  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  ask  questions 
about  a  drawing,  reason  about  the  information  obtained,  and  then  modify  the 
drawing.  The  interface  which  we  have  developed  works  with  one  or  more  human 
designers  to  extract  and  manipulate  drawings  using  the  keyboard,  display 
monitor,  and  digitizer  input.  This  is  a  generic  interface,  in  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  capabilities  of  any  one  commercial  CAD  software  package. 

It  does  not  translate  a  drawing  from  one  format  to  another,  but  rather 
extracts  Information.  The  interface  is  able  to: 

1.  Enter  the  CAD  environment,  obtain  a  reference  point,  and  determine 

physical  scale. 

2.  Copy  all  or  relevant  portions  of  the  drawing  for  later  manipulation. 

3.  Prompt  the  designer  for  significant  information  about  the  drawing. 
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4.  Manipulate  the  drawing  as  needed,  including  an  ability  to  exercise 
pan,  zoom,  and  drawing  functions. 

5.  Define  graphic  objects  for  manipulation.  For  example,  define  a  pipe 
object  and  insert  instantiations  of  different  lengths  and  widths. 

6.  Return  from  the  CAD  environment  with  desired  information  in  a  form 
readable  by  the  knowledge  system. 

There  are  four  layers  in  our  CAD  interface .  The  top  layer  is  the  CAD 
SOURCE,  which  communicates  directly  with  the  MCKS  environment.  It  is  an 
inference  engine  based  system  with  meta-knowledge  of  the  type  of  information 
which  may  be  accessed  from  a  particular  CAD  system.  This  section 
communicates  with  both  the  MCKS  blackboard  and  the  next  layer.  It  will 
frequently  include  domain  specific  information.  The  CAD  LANGUAGE  layer  is  a 
collection  of  high  level  functions  which  perform  the  six  tasks  listed  above. 
This  module  contains  a  "Macro"  language  for  CAD  functions  which  are  not 
dependent  on  the  commercial  CAD  software  implementation  or  operating  system. 
Examples  include  drawing  lines,  copying  sections,  and  prompting  for 
information.  The  CAD  DRIVER  layer  is  completely  implementation  dependent, 
consisting  of  translator  modules  which  generate  command  sequences  for  a 
particular  CAD  package  from  the  higher  level  functions  of  the  CAD  LANGUAGE 
module.  This  driver  starts  the  CAD  program,  transmits  the  command  file, 
collects  replies  to  queries,  and  returns  control  to  the  upper  level  modules. 
Ultimately,  this  level  will  handle  differences  in  operating  systems  as  well 
(MS-DOS,  Unix,  VMS,  OS/2,  etc.).  The  final  layer  is  the  CAD  PROGRAM  itself, 
which  could  be  any  commercial  software  with  an  internal  programming  language, 
•such  as  AutoCAD,  Intergraph,  or  VersaCAD. 

CURRENT  STATUS 

The  CAD  interface  has  been  implemented  using  Gold  Hill  Common  LISP  and 
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AutoCAD  on  a  COMPAQ  DeskPro  286.  The  solar  design  knowledge -based  system  is 
able  to  issue  requests  for  information  such  as  roof  area,  building 
orientation,  and  legal  roof  penetration  points.  It  then  uses  this 
information  to  design  a  solar  collector  array  with  balanced  reverse -re turn 
piping,  which  is  automatically  drawn  onto  a  copy  of  the  original  drawing. 
Performance  limitations  (processing  speed)  are  due  mainly  to  the  single- 
tasking  nature  of  MS-DOS,  in  that  AutoCAD  must  be  loaded  each  time  a  set  of 
queries  is  sent  to  the  CAD  interface.  This  problem  is  avoided  by  grouping 
the  queries  together  and  posing  them  as  a  set.  In  a  multi-tasking 
environment,  the  CAD  program  would  be  kept  running  as  a  process  and  accessed 
when  needed. 

FUTURE  RESEARCH 

As  the  MCKS  framework  is  developed  further,  we  intend  to  implement  the 
CAD  interface  as  an  independent  knowledge  source  capable  of  working  in  a 
networked  environment  using  separate  processors.  In  addition,  support  will 
be  developed  for  other  CAD  software  used  by  designers  on  both  micro -computers 
and  engineering  workstations. 
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The  Construction  Schedule  Generator: 

AI  Tools  for  the  Generation  of  Initial  Construction  Schedules 
By  D . Echeverry^ ,  S.Kln^  and  C.W.Ibbs  Jr.^ 


1.  INTRODUCTIOH . 

The  task  of  generating  the  schedule  for  a  construction 
project  relies  heavily  on  expertise,  skills  and  knowledge  of 
experienced  project  managers  or  construction  schedulers. 

The  objective  of  the  research  effort  described  here  is  to 
produce  a  computerized  tool  that  provides  "intelligent" 
assistance  in  the  generation  of  initial  construction  schedules. 
The  goal  is  to  have  a  system  that  receives  as  input  project 
Information,  and  that  provides  as  output  a  reasonable  schedule  of 
the  given  construction  project.  The  system  is  also  conceived  as 
being  interactive  in  such  a  way  that  the  user  (construction 
scheduler)  is  able  to  provide  his  feedback  to  the  scheduling 
process  whenever  desired. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  believed  that  scheduling  involves 
a  large  body  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  the  present  research  has 
been  narrowed  down  to  only  a  certain  type  of  construction 
projects,  namely  mid-rise  office/residential  buildings.  The 
prototype  that  will  be  generated  as  part  of  this  effort  is 
expected  to  handle  only  schedules  for  these  construction 

^  Research  Assistant,  Civil  Eng.  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

^  Team  Leader,  Construction  Management  Team,  CERL,  Champaign 
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^  Associate  Professor,  Dept.  of  Civil  Eng.,  Univ.  of 
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proj  ects . 

2.  BACKGROUND. 

The  work  described  here  is  another  step  in  a  continuing 
effort  both  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  CERL.  This  work 
is  a  follow  up  of  research  performed  for  acquiring  and  eliciting 
the  knowledge  used  for  criticizing  construction  schedules 
[O'Connor  86],  [De  La  Garza  88).  The  long  term  goal  of  this 
continuing  effort  is  to  generate  an  integrated  computer 
environment  for  construction  planning  and  control. 

Important  research  efforts  are  being  invested  in  other 
research  institutions,  pursuing  similar  goals,  and  following 
different  approaches.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  present 
work  has  been  enriched  by  communicating  with  other  research 
teams,  also  involved  in  automated  scheduling,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  [Hassanein  88],  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  [Ibbs  88],  Carnegie  Mellon  University  [Hendrickson  87], 
Stanford  University  [Levitt  87]  and  MIT  [Logcher  87].  Main 
contributions  of  the  present  Work  are  expected  to  be  the 
consideration  of  trade  interaction  for  scheduling  and  an 
exploration  of  techniques  for  allowing  the  scheduling  system  to 
"learn"  from  executed  scheduling  tasks . 

3.  METHODOLOGY. 

The  initial  phase  of  this  work  is  an  attempt  to  acquire, 
represent  and  utilize  the  knowledge  used  by  expert  schedulers 
when  generating  a  schedule.  The  next  phase,  described  in  more 
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detail  in  Section  5.,  consists  of  the  Inclusion  of  additional 
features  that  would  allow  the  capture  of  the  experience  generated 
when  solving  a  scheduling  problem,  for  use  In  future  scheduling 
problems . 

The  following  tasks  are  the  most  relevant  ones  In  achieving 
the  goals  of  the  first  phase; 

*  KNOWLEDGE  ACQUISITION:  experienced  schedulers  of  different 
construction  firms  will  be  contacted.  The  process  of 
Interviewing  them  for  acquiring  scheduling  knowledge  Is 
being  defined.  Some  of  the  important  aspects  to  be  explored 
are:  (l)process  of  breaking  down  a  project  into  activities 
and  tasks  for  construction;  (2)domlnant  criteria  in 
generating  a  schedule  (e.g.  equipment,  crew  flow.  Imposed 
milestones,  etc.);  (3)process  of  determining  activity 
durations  and  assignment  of  resources;  (4)determlnlng 
factors  for  dictating  construction  sequences  (precedence 
relationships);  and  so  on. 

Construction  literature  represents  another  source  of 
easily  accessible  knowledge.  A  survey  of  papers  and 
textbooks  Is  being  performed  for  extracting  applicable 
knowledge . 

*  KNOWLEDGE  REPRESENTATION;  different  knowledge  units  or 
modules  have  been  identified  (see  Section  4.).  Different 
forms  of  representing  the  knowledge  within  these  modules  are 
being  analyzed,  in  order  to  ensure  clarity,  expandability, 
and  compatibility  among  the  different  modules.  In  general,  a 
blackboard  architecture  will  be  used.  The  knowledge  will  be 
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represented  using  a  combination  of  rules  and  frames 
(objects)  with  inheritance  and  message  passing  features. 

*  CPM  KERNEL:  a  vital  part  of  a  schedule  is  the 
determination  of  starting  and  finishing  times  for  all  the 
activities  involved  in  the  project,  as  well  as  floats  and 
criticality.  A  demon  residing  in  the  same  environment  as  the 
knowledge  base  is  used  for  performing  the  CPM  calculations 
that  yield  all  this  information. 

*  PROTOTYPE  TESTING  AND  VALIDATION:  once  an  adequate  body  of 
knowledge  has  been  included  in  the  prototype,  testing  and 
validation  of  the  system  can  begin. 


4.  STATUS  OF  THE  WORK. 

An  initial  version  of  the  CPM  kernel  has  been  completed.  It 
resides  in  the  same  environment  (Goldworks)  where  the  knowledge 
base  is  expected  to  reside,  and  is  implemented  using  an  object 
oriented  approach. 

The  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  representation  tasks 
are  under  way.  The  status  of  these  tasks  can  be  summarized  by 
describing  the  different  knowledge  modules  or  sources  that  are 
included  in  the  knowledge  base  (see  Figure  1.).  Most  of  the  work 
performed  so  far  in  knowledge  representation  has  been  conceptual. 
Implementation  is  expected  to  begin  soon. 

*  CONSTRUCTION  KNOWLEDGE  NODULE:  this  module  contains  a 
compositional  breakdown  of  a  project  (Foundation,  Structure, 
Closure,  etc.).  For  each  compositional  element  of  a  project, 
there  is  a  prediction  of  some  of  the  more  frequent 
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construction  methods  used  to  build  it.  This  description 
consists  of  a  breakdown  into  typical  tasks.  These  tasks  have 
attributes  that  describe  constraints,  ranges  of  required 
resources,  and  other  characteristics. 

*  SCHEDULING  KNOWLEDGE  NODULE:  this  module  contains  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  breakdown  a  project  into  activities, 
generate  durations  for  these  activities,  and  link  them  to 
produce  constructive  sequences. 

*  ASSUMPTION  HANDLER  KNOWLEDGE  MODULE:  the  prototype 
resulting  from  this  research  effort  is  expected  to  deal  with 
incomplete  project  description.  Often,  reasonable  project 
schedules  are  required  before  all  the  project  design  phase 
is  concluded.  The  function  of  this  module  is  to  contain 
knowledge  to  make  reasonable  assumptions  to  complement 
insufficient  input  information  about  the  project. 

S.  FUTURE  RESEARCH. 

Construction  schedulers  gain  expertise  through  experience. 
Each  project  schedule  they  generate  enriches  their  knowledge.  A 
computerized  schedule  generator  therefore  should  learn  from  its 
own  scheduling  experiences  too.  A  computerized  schedule  generator 
should  be  able  to  use  previous  solutions  for  new  scheduling 
problems . 

The  area  of  machine  learning  presents  a  very  interesting 
long  term  potential  in  this  respect.  It  is  however  at  its 
infancy.  But  some  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  present  work,  in  such 
a  way  that  not  everything  is  lost  from  each  scheduling  problem 
that  is  solved  by  the  system. 
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The  approach  that  is  inrcmlotl  here  for  future  research  Is  to 
build  an  object-oriented  database  of  previously  scheduled 
projects.  By  comparing  the  current  scheduling  problem  with 
previous  ones,  similarities  should  be  matched,  and  parts  of  the 
existing  solution  processes  could  be  transformed  to  satisfy  the 
current  problem  constraints.  This  is  an  area  of  active  research 
in  the  AI  field  called  analogical  reasoning.  As  described  above, 
future  research  is  expected  to  explore  its  feasibility  for 
schedule  generation. 

Other  research  efforts  predicted  as  a  continuation  of  this 
project  include  its  integration  to  other  Construction  Planning 
and  Control  systems  and  to  design  systems  As  well. 
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An  Object-Oriented  Model 
for 

Building  Design  and  Constructiont 

J.  H.  Garrett,  Jr..  J.  Breslin  and  J.  Hasten  t 


Introduction 

During  the  life-cycle  of  a  building,  many  different  descriptions  of  that  building  are  developed  and 
used  by  the  agents  designing,  constructing  and  occupying  it.  Starting  with  the  specification  of 
desired  functionality,  to  the  description  of  the  physical  structure  after  many  years  of  use  and 
modification,  the  building  description  goes  through  many  different  phases  and  transformations. 
Gielingh  describes  five  distinct  phases  of  a  building  description:  as-required,  as-designed, 
as-planned,  as-built  and  as-used  [4].  The  agents  of  the  building  design  and  construction 
process  are  constantly  transforming  information  between  and  within  these  descriptive  phases.  For 
example, 

the  architect  transforms  the  functionality  requirements  of  the  owner  (as-required) 
into  a  collection  of  interrelated  living  and  work  spaces  (as-designed)  that  together 
provide  the  required  functionality; 

the  structural  engineer  transforms  the  form  envisioned  by  the  architect  (as-designed 
architecturally)  into  a  collection  of  structural  systems,  subsystems  and  components 
that  transmit  live  and  dead  loads  from  their  points  of  application  into  the  foundation 
(as-designed  structurally) ; 

the  construction  manager  transforms  the  building  drawings  and  specifications 
(as-designed)  into  a  set  of  sequenced,  staffed  activities  (as-planned)  that,  when 
completed,  gives  physical  reality  to  the  building; 

the  contractor  and  subcontractors  use  the  as-designed  and  as-planned  descriptions  of 
the  building  and  physically  transform  them  into  a  physical  reality  (as-built); 

the  facility  manager  continues  to  transform  the  original  physical  structure  (as-built) 
through  maintenance,  renovation,  space  reallocation,  or  replacement  over  time,  thus 
requiring  an  updated  description  (as-used). 

Traditionally,  these  agents  communicated  with  each  other  only  through  very  rigid  channels. 
Hence,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  automation  of  this  process  has  lead  to  “islands  of  automation”, 
where  sophisticated  systems  for  addressing  portions  of  the  building  design  and  construction 
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process  exist,  but  do  not  efiectively  communicate  with  other  agent  systems.  For  example,  the 
architect  is  able  to  design  the  spatial  layout  of  a  structure  using  the  computer,  but  the  results 
cannot  he  used  by  the  structural  design  system  unless  translated. 

Howard  and  Rehak  proposed  a  method  for  integrating  these  systems  by  providing  a  conceptual 
global  model  of  a  building  and  then  translating  between  the  global  model  and  the  local  models  of 
the  various  applications  |S|.  Although  this  macro  model  of  integration  was  clearly  spelled  out  and 
tested  in  (5|.  the  form  and  content  of  this  conceptual  global  model  were  less  developed.  The 
objective  of  the  research  described  in  this  paper  is  to  apply  object-oriented  and  feature-based 
solids  modelling  techniques  to  develop  a  building  model  that  is  capable  of  representing  functional 
and  spatial  characteristics,  both  abstract  and  detailed,  and  can  be  u.sed  as  global  conceptual 
model  to  integrate  the  building  design  and  construction  processes. 

A  conceptual  global  model  of  a  building  must  be  able  to  represent  the  abstract  functional  and 
spatial  descriptions  developed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  design  as  well  as  the  detailed  functional 
and  spatial  descriptions  developed  in  later  stages  of  design  and  used  in  construction  and  facility 
management.  For  example,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  building  design  process,  the  functional  and 
.spatial  description  of  a  floor  in  a  structure  might  look  like  that  in  Fig.  1.,  while  at  a  later  stage  in 
the  design  process  it  might  look  like  that  in  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  I.  Abstract  Spatial  and  Functional  Description 


In  addition  to  the  ability  to  describe  various  functional  and  spatial  abstractions,  a  mechanism  is 
needed  to  ensure  consistency  between  the  abstract  and  detailed  descriptions.  When  going  from 
the  abstract  descriptiftn  in  Fig.  I.  to  the  more  detailed  description  in  Fig.  2.,  The  walls  in  the 
detailed  description  in  Fig.  2.  are  part  of  the  r(H)ms  and  corridor,  which  themselves  are  part  of 
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the  floor  in  Fig.  1 .  It  can  also  be  said  the  the  walls  are  spatially  related  to  the  spatial  positions  of 
the  rooms  and  corridors.  Hence,  these  relationships  are  the  mechanism  by  which  consistency 
between  the  abstract  and  detailed  descriptions  can  be  maintained. 

The  objective  of  the  research  described  in  this  paper  is  to  develop  a  building  model  that  is  capable 
of  representing  functional  and  spatial  characteristics,  both  abstract  and  detailed,  and  can  be  used 
as  global  conceptual  model  to  integrate  the  building  design  and  construction  processes. 

Conceptual  Global  Building  Model 

Buildings  are  physical  objects  and  composed  of  other  physical  objects.  There  are  a  finite  number 
of  physical  objects  from  which  all  buildings  are  constructed,  such  as  steel  sections,  concrete 
sections,  bricks,  duct,  pipe,  door,  etc.  Each  such  physical  object  has  a  geometric  shape,  a 
location  and  orientation  within  the  building,  and  a  collection  of  properties  related  to  the  type  of 
material.  More  complex  physical  objects  are  built  up  from  less-complex  physical  objects,  such  as 
a  wall  being  composed  of  bricks.  At  some  level  of  aggregation,  a  composition  of  the  physical 
objects  is  capable  of  performing  some  function,  such  as  structural  support  or  air  tempering.  Thus, 
aggregations  of  physical  objects  form  functional  systems. 

Buildings  are  composed  of  many  functional  systems  that  support  all  of  the  intended  functions  of 
the  building,  such  as  protection,  comfort,  lighting,  performance  of  specific  tasks,  etc.  These 
functional  systems  are  composed  of  subsystems  that  are  eventually  composed  of  physical  objects. 
Each  of  these  functional  system  hierarchies  represents  a  different  perspective  of  the  physical 
composition  of  the  building.  For  example,  the  structural  engineer  looks  at  the  superstructure, 
which  may  be  comprised  of  frames  that  are  at  the  lowe.st  level  made  up  of  steel  sections.  This  is 
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his  perspective  of  the  building,  but  not  that  of  the  HVAC  engineer  or  anyone  else.  The  HVAC 
engineer  views  the  building  as  a  collections  of  ducts,  compressors,  AC  loads,  etc.  Hence,  to 
support  all  of  the  agents  in  the  design  and  construction  process,  their  functional  perspective  of  the 
building  must  be  representable  within  the  conceptual  global  model.  In  addition  to  supporting 
different  functional  perspectives,  different  ways  of  building  up  these  hierarchies  must  be 
supported. 

1.  In  a  bottom-up  fashion,  the  physical  objects  can  be  aggregated  into  functional 
subsystems,  which  can  then  be  aggregated  into  functional  systems,  and  so  on. 

2.  In  a  top-down  fashion,  the  functional  systems  can  be  decomposed  into  functional 
subsystems,  which  can  then  be  decomposed  into  physical  objects. 

For  most  of  the  agents,  design  is  a  top  down  process,  where  abstractions  are  made  about  the 
systems  being  designed  and  then  refined  over  time.  Construction  on  the  other  hand  is  a  process 
of  building  the  functional  systems  from  physical  objects.  Because  this  model  must  support  both 
design  and  construction,  the  hierarchies  must  be  constructable  using  either  one  or  both  methods. 

The  primary  function  of  all  buildings  is  to  provide  protected  space  for  a  variety  of  functional  uses. 
Hence,  buildings  are  often  described  in  terms  of  their  component  subspaces,  each  of  which  may 
have  their  own  function,  such  as  office,  work  area,  etc.  These  subspaces  are  oriented  in 
three-dimensional  space  with  respect  to  some  datum  (locations),  as  well  as  with  respect  to  each 
other  (spatial  relationships).  In  addition  to  the  building  spaces,  the  objects  that  are  used  to 
divide  and  enclo.se  that  space  are  physical  and  must  be  spatially  oriented  and  interrelated  as  well. 
Much  like  the  functional  systems,  which  are  eventually  decomposed  into  low-level  physical 
objects,  the  abstract  building  space.s.  such  as  a  floor,  can  eventually  be  decomposed  into  spaces 
as.sociated  with  the  physical  objects  compri.sing  the  building.  The  space  associated  within  the  walls 
of  a  room  can  be  represented  as  a  physical  space  containing  air,  much  the  same  way  the  walls  will 
be  volumes  made  of  brick  and  mortar.  However,  the  space  associated  with  an  entire  floor  of  the 
building  is  an  abstract  space  composed  of  abstract  room  spaces,  which  are  eventually  subdivided 
into  spaces  made  of  either  solid  materials  or  air. 

For  both  functional  systems  and  spatial  systems,  subsystems  are  related  to  systems  through 
aggregation  (e.g.,  part -of/components  for  functional  and  within/surrounds  for  spatial).  In 
addition  to  these  aggregation  relationships,  there  exi.st  other  relationships  between  these 
.subsystem.s  (e.g.,  ci>nnecied-ii>  for  functional  and  above  for  spatial).  In  addition  to  being  able  to 
represent  functional  or  spatial  structure,  a  relationship  can  be  used  to  represent  design  intent. 
For  example,  when  an  architect  passes  on  drawings  of  a  product,  the  locations  of  the  various 
rooms  and  halls  are  apparent  from  the  drawing,  but  not  his  underlying  intent.  If  someone  later 
changes  the  layout,  will  the  architect  still  be  satisfied?  His  intentions  are  known  only  if  the  explicit 
spatial  relationship  that  the  kitchen  be  adjacent  to,  and  west  of,  the  dining  room  is  recorded. 
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Oner  ihrv  are  known.  conslrainiK  can  hr  added  lo  automatically  maintain  these  spatial  and 
functional  relationships. 

In  [1],  Eastman  defines  a  general  organization  for  an  integrated  design  database.  According  to 
Eastman,  "The  most  convenient  general  conceptual  organization  of  a  project  database  is  as  a 
description  of  entities  and  their  composition.  [1]**  He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  representation  of 
entities  and  their  attributes  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  design;  in  addition  to  the  entities,  both 
functional  and  spatial  compositions  must  also  be  represented  because  the  individual  parts  may 
not  represent  the  attributes  of  the  composition,  referred  to  a  "emergent  properties”  by  Eastman 
[IJ.  Hence,  a  more  complete  description  consists  of  the  entities,  the  functional  composition  and 
the  spatial  composition.  The  conceptual  model  that  Eastman  developed  for  structuring  design 
information  is  termed  an  abstraction  hierarchy.  The  research  described  in  this  paper  is  an  attempt 
to  extend  the  abstraction  hierarchy  approach  described  in  [1],  and  apply  it  as  the  organizational 
structure  for  the  conceptual  global  model  of  a  building. 

Law  also  describes  the  application  of  the  abstraction  hierarchy  approach  to  the  representation  of 
building  design  information  in  [9].  In  that  work,  he  describes  a  three  part  model  made  up  of  the 
following  three  pans:  a  topological  hierarchy,  a  structural  hierarchy  and  an  architectural 
hierarchy.  While  being  a  correct  and  complete  set  of  hierarchies  for  architectural  and  structural 
design,  they  do  not  form  a  complete  model  that  would  suppon  all  agents  in  the  building  design 
and  construction  process. 

Keirouz  is  currently  developing  an  object-oriented  building  model  for  use  in  robotic  construction 
planning.  The  model  consists  of  functionally  and  spatially  interrelated  physical  objects  [7]. 
Each  object  maintains  information  about  its  geometry,  non-geometric  attributes,  and  its  function, 
but  it  is  unclear  whether  his  functional  system  objects  will  be  explicitly  represented  or  only  exist 
implicitly  as  interrelated  objects.  Keirouz  places  both  functional  and  spatial  relationships  between 
two  physical  objects  in  what  he  calls  a  connection  object.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  these 
connections  are  physical  or  purely  relational  objects.  Because  the  model  is  being  developed  to 
support  robotic  construction  planning,  it  is  capable  of  representing  the  "as-designed” 
information,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  describe  the  abstract  functional  and  spatial 
descriptions  that  occur  at  earlier  stages  of  the  building  design  process.  Such  a  capability  is 
required  for  a  conceptual  global  model  of  a  building. 

The  conceptual  global  model  described  in  this  paper  is  organized  into  three  categories:  physical 
objects,  functional  systems,  and  spatial  systems.  Note  that  these  three  categories  are  almost 
identical  to  those  of  Eastman,  and  much  more  broad  than  those  of  Law.  An  object-oriented 
approach,  described  and  justified  in  a  later  section,  is  used  to  develop  the  conceptual  global 
model.  An  object  is  a  collection  of  slots  that  represent  either  attributes  or  methods  that  can  be 
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performed  by  ihe  object.  The  model  is  constructed  from  many  of  objects,  each  being  either  a 
physical  object,  functional  system,  or  spatial  system. 

This  model  is  currently  being  implemented  in  KEE  [6],  and  a  CommonLISP-based  solids 
modeller,  Vantageinj.  KEE  is  being  used  as  the  object-oriented  environment  in  which  the 
physical  objects,  functional  systems,  spatial  systems  and  relationships  are  defined.  The  lisp-based 
solids  modeller.  Vantage,  is  being  used  as  the  informationally  complete  solids  model  on  top  of 
which  will  be  implemented  Woodbury's  feature-based  geometric  reasoning  architecture. 
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INTERACTIVE  DOMAIN  MODEL  (IDM) : 

A  SYSTEM  FOR  AUTOMATED  KNOWLEDGE  ACQUISITION 

Thomas  M.  Gatton^,  Bruce  Ferguson^,  P®99y  Johnson^, 
Debbie  J.  Lawrence^,  Frank  W.  Kearney^ 


1.  BACKGROUND 


The  Materials  and  Quality  Assurance  (MQA)  team  of  the 
Engineering  and  Materials  Division  at  the  Construction 
Engineering  Research  Laboratory  has  been  involved  with 
artificial  intelligence  research  and  development  in  the 
areas  of  expert  systems,  machine  learning,  image  processing, 
robotics,  and  intelligent  control  systems  since  1980.  We 
have  developed  expert  systems  in  the  following  applications: 

1)  WELDER  -  Non-destructive  (NDE)  evaluation  of 
welds, 

2)  NDE  Condition  Assessment  of  Concrete, 

3)  ESRAM  -  Maintenance  of  railway  systems, 

4)  DRHVAC  -  Diagnosis  of  residential  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air  conditioning  equipment, 

5)  ESROM  -  Repair  and  maintenance  of  built-up-roofs 
(BUR) , 

6)  MITER  -  Diagnosis  and  repair  recommendations  for 
miter  gates, 

7)  ESAP  -  Diagnosis  problems  and  recommend  inspection 
procedures  in  asphalt  paving,  and 

8)  ESROC  -  Inspection  recommendations  for  quality 
assurance  in  the  construction  of  built-up-roofs. 

These  applications  have  been  developed  with  both 

commercially  available  shell  systems  and  our  own  expezi: 

system  shell,  CRITIC. 


1  Principal  Investigators,  US  Army  Construction  Engineering 
Research  Laboratory,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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Illinois  at  Champaign/  Urbana,  Illinois. 

3  Team  Leader,  Materials  and  Quality  Assurance  Team, 
Engineering  and  Materials  Division,  US  Construction 
Engineering  Research  Laboratory,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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One  of  the  prime  areas  of  focus  in  our  development  of 
expert  systems  has  been  in  the  area  of  knowledge 
acquisition.  The  knowledge  acquisition  process  is  a  major 
bottleneck  in  the  development  and  application  of  expert 
systems  [GAINES88].  Successful  expert  system  development 
must  deal  with  the  problems  Involved  in  knowledge 
acquisition. 

In  the  traditional  role  of  the  knowledge  engineer, 
domain  information  is  gathered  from  the  expert (s)  and 
structured  into  a  knowledge  base.  This  requires  that  the 
knowledge  engineer  become  a  **pseudo  expert”  in  order  to 
organize  the  domain  knowledge  into  a  form  that  can  be 
converted  into  a  knowledge  base.  The  difficulty  and  time 
requirements  that  are  involved  in  this  process  have 
sometimes  been  avoided  by  educating  a  domain  expert  in  the 
development  of  an  expert  system  shell  rather  than  educate  a 
knowledge  engineer  to  a  ”pseudo  expert"  level  in  the  domain. 

Currently,  the  MQA  team  approach  to  expert  system 
development  involves  the  creation  of  a  prototype  system 
based  on  "book”  knowledge.  This  prototype  is  then  taken  to 
the  expert  for  critical  review.  This  approach  has  several 
advantages.  First,  the  expert  is  not  faced  with  a  knowledge 
engineer  that  has  little,  if  any, knowledge  about  the  domain. 
Secondly,  the  expert  is  much  more  inclined  to  criticize 
mistakes  in  an  existing  system  than  be  able  to  organize  the 
domain  knowledge  in  a  constructive  way  from  scratch. 

Although  this  approach  has  significantly  improved  the 
knowledge  acquisition  process,  it  still  remains  a  major 
bottleneck  in  the  development  of  expert  systems.  Research 
into  the  development  of  knowledge  engineering  tools  must 
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consider  this  problem  and  find  solutions. 


2.  OBJECTIVES 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  automate  the 
knowledge  acquisition  process  and  allow  direct  input  from 
expert (s)  into  a  system  for  the  generation  of  expert  system 
knowledge  bases.  This  involves,  first,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  from  an  individual  expert  and  then,  secondly,  the 
integration  of  knowledge  from  multiple  experts.  This  report 
will  deal  with  the  first  problem,  that  of  knowledge 
acquisition  from  a  single  expert.  Furthermore,  as  indicated 
by  the  applications  that  we  have  presently  developed,  the 
automated  knowledge  acquisition  system  will  only  be  required 
to  handle  the  diagnosis  of  physical  system  for 
identification  of  faulty  components  and  recommendations  for 
correction  procedures. 

3.  METHODOLOGY 

The  use  of  an  abstract  domain  model  has  been  selected 
as  a  suitable  user  interface.  Through  recent  research  done 
by  the  MQA  team  [LANGE86,GATTON87,BUCHNER88]  two  approaches 
have  been  developed  in  the  application  of  these  models. 

First  is  the  concept  of  utilizing  an  Abstract  Causal  Domain 
Theory  (ACDT)  for  a  distributed  knowledge  acquisition  (DKA) 
system.  This  work  has  been  described  in  another  paper  at 
this  conference  [HARANDI&LANGE&KEARNEY88] .  Second  is  the 
linkage  of  a  Graphical  Abstract  Domain  Model  (GADN) ,  to  the 
production  rule  representation  of  the  domain  knowledge  and 
its  associated  heuristics.  This  report  deals  with  this,  the 
second  method. 
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Basically,  a  Graphical  Abstract  Domain  Model  (GAIM)  is 
a  graphical  representation  of  the  elements  in  a  physical 
system  and  its  interconnections.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
project,  a  GADM  is  limited  to  the  representation  of  physical 
objects  through  elements  at  three  hierarchical  levels: 

1)  Assembly, 

2)  Sub-Assembly,  and 

3 )  Component . 

This  hierarchy  is  demonstrated  in  the  breakdown  of  an 
automotive  system  shown  here,  in  Figure  1,  and  is  labelled 
to  indicate  assembly  (A) ,  sub-assembly  (SA) ,  and  component 
(C)  levels  of  the  hierarchy: 


(A) 


Figure  1 

The  elements  are  configured  in  a  hierarchy  that  represents  a 
simplified  GADM  of  the  levels  of  assembly,  sub-assembly,  and 
components  that  are  present  in  an  automobile  motor.  The 
element  at  the  top  level  of  the  ADM  is  always  an  assembly, 
the  elements  at  lowest  level  are  always  components,  and 
those  elements  in  between  are  always  sub-assemblies. 

The  GADM  shown  in  Figure  1  is  related  to  the  heuristics 
and  knowledge  that  the  expert  mechanic  has  and  is  related  to 
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the  logic  or  decision  tree  shown  in  Figure  2.  This  tree 
indicates  the  production  rules  that  could  be  utilized  to 
diagnose  an  engine  that  does  not  start. 


A  Sample  Diagnostic  Tree  for  a  Car  Engine 


What  is  the  proMtm  with  th*  engined 


Engine  does  not  stert 


Engine  Overheats 


Dots  th*  starttr  functioH  normally  f 


Is  ih*r*  wattr  in  th*  radiator! 


Figure  2. 
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Upon  inpection  of  the  structure  of  the  GAUf  and 
comparison  to  the  logic  or  decision  tree,  it  is  evident  that 
following  down  the  logic  diagram  and  comparing  them  to  the 
corresponding  locations  in  the  domain  model  seems  to  be  a 
haphazard  process.  For  example,  consider  a  simple  rule  to 
determine  faulty  spark  plugs: 

IF  the  STARTER  is  NORMAL 

AND  the  GAS  GAUGE  indicates  GAS 

AND  the  CARBURETOR  has  GAS 

AND  the  SPARK  PLUGS  have  NO  SPARK 

THEN 

CHECK  THE  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

When  comparing  this  rule  to  the  GADM,  the  diagnostic 
procedures  shown  in  the  logic  or  decision  tree  have  no 
direct  relationship  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  GADM. 

However,  it  is  exactly  this  relationship  that  needs  to 
be  identified  in  order  to  acquire  the  diagnostic  procedures 
from  the  expert.  The  process  necessary  to  perform  this  task 
involves  identification  of  individual  rules  and  the  ordering 
of  those  rules  and  their  parameters  to  capture  the  expert's 
heuristics. 

The  first  step  is  to  identify  the  rules  leading  to 
each  conclusion  or  diagnosis.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
prompting  the  expert  for  information  about  each  component. 
This  includes  information  about  the  possible  conditions  and 
related  recommendations  about  component  failures.  Also, 
information  about  symptoms  at  the  assembly  and  sub-assembly 
levels  that  are  related  to  a  faulty  component  would  be 
gathered.  This  interaction  will  give  information  about  the 
rules  and  recommendations.  In  order  to  determine  the  order 
of  the  rules,  the  expert  will  be  asked,  beginning  at  the 
assembly  level,  what  the  next  check  would  be  if  certain 
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symptoms  were  exhibited.  This  process  is  continued  until  the 
expert  indicates  that  a  check  is  being  made  on  a  component. 
Once  this  is  done,  the  rule  is  known  and  the  procedure  is 
repeated  until  rules  for  all  of  the  component  failures  are 
known.  The  order  in  which  the  information  is  gathered 
implicitly  contain  knowledge  about  what  the  heuristics  of 
the  expert  are  for  diagnosis  and  allows  subsequent  ordering 
of  rules  and  parameters  in  the  knowledge  base. 

This  information  is  gathered  in  a  generic  production 
rule  representation  to  which  shell  specific  generators  can 
be  interfaced  for  production  of  a  knowledge  base. 

4.  PROJECT  STATUS 

Currently,  a  prototype  system  has  been  developed  to 
interactively  input  a  domain  model  and  subsequently  interact 
with  the  expert  for  knowledge  acquisition.  The  program  will 
then  utilize  the  domain  knowledge  and  heuristics  to  generate 
a  knowledge  base  for  use  with  the  CRITIC  shell  system. 
Presently,  we  are  adding  additional  capabilities  to  modify 
an  existing  ADM  and  its  associated  information.  This 
includes  the  following  options: 

1)  Modification  of  the  GAI^f, 

2)  Modification  of  diagnostic  procedures, 

3)  Modification  of  explanations,  and 

4)  Modification  of  recommendations. 

Additional  upgrades  include  an  option  to  run  the  expert 
system  for  checking  of  logic,  explanations,  and 
recommendations  as  well  as  restoring  previous  versions  of  an 
GADM. 

5.  PRELIMINARY  RESULTS 

The  prototype  has  indicated  that  the  concept  of 
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linking  a  hierarchical  model,  or  GAlXf,  of  a  physical  system 
with  the  production  rules  necessary  to  diagnose  faults  in 
that  system  is  sound  and  offers  strong  potential  for  the 
automation  of  the  knowledge  acquisition  process.  The 
further  extension  of  the  prototype's  capabilities  and 
subsequent  testing  of  the  user  interface  with  actual  experts 
will  be  a  critical  step  in  making  a  user  friendly  system. 

Work  will  continue  in  this  area  as  well  as  research 
into  the  extension  of  the  system  to  handle  other  types  of 
knowledge  representation  besides  production  rules  for 
diagnosis.  Additionally,  the  application  of  this  concept 
into  the  areas  of  design  and  construction,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  natural  language  Interfacing,  offers  challenging 
opportunities  for  future  research. 
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and 

Frank  Kearney 

ARMY  Construction  Engineering  Research  Lab.,  Champaign. 

BACKGROUND 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  success  of  expert  systems  is  more  a  function  of  the  power  of 
the  representation  and  the  richness  of  their  knowledge  base  than  their  choice  of  control 
schemes.  An  expert  system  depends  for  its  "expertise"  on  large  stores  of  domain-specific 
knowledge.  Much  time  has  to  be  spent  in  building  and  maintaining  such  large  knowledge 
bases.  As  a  result,  the  creation  and  management  of  knowledge  bases  have  become  an 
important  research  issue  [Davis,  1978;  Robinson,  1982;  Lange  8c  Harandi,  1986].  Of  espe¬ 
cial  importance  are  the  issues  of  knowledge  acquisition  and  verification. 

As  a  main  component  of  an  expert  system  building  environment  [Harandi  84],  [Harandi 
85!,  we  have  developed  a  rule  base  management  facility  which  assists  with  the  tasks  of 
acquisition,  manipulation  and  maintenance  of  knowledge  [HaScCo  86].  This  rule  base 
manager  organizes  a  global  semantic  information  about  the  rule  base.  This  semantic 
information  is  extracted  from  the  texts  included  in  rule  structures.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  simple  mechanism  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  knowledge  bases 
from  scratch  in  a  similar  fashion. 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  objective  is  to  construct  a  Distributed  Knowledge  Acquisition  System  that  allows 
domain  experts  to  assist  in  the  construction/ updating  of  knowledge  bases.  In  this 
approach  domain  experts  would  communicate  their  know-how  in  an  unstructured  way 
and  the  system  would  discover  the  underlying  structure  of  each  knowledge  unit,  gradu¬ 
ally  building  a  knowledge  base.  The  major  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  reduce  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  engineers,  thereby  freeing  some  of  the  major  scarce  resources  in  the 
creation  of  expert  systems. 

Specifically,  the  method  of  distributed  knowledge  acquisition  attempts  to  avoid  some  of 
the  pitfalls  of  the  traditional  knowledge  engineering  methods.  Our  first  concern  is  to 
diminish  the  role  of  the  knowledge  engineer,  thereby  gaining  in  overall  efficiency.  In 
addition,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  any  realistic  expert  system  to  integrate  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  into  a  single  knowledge  base.  To  this  end,  the  knowledge  base  should 
be  accessible  to  different  experts  with  various  backgrounds  and  experiences.  The  method 
is  called  "distributed"  because  we  envisage  that  experts  can  independently  contribute 
small  "knowledge  units"  to  a  communal  knowledge  base. 

METHODOLOGY 

Distributed  knowledge  acquisition  basically  creates  a  knowledge  base  by  analyzing  and 
integrating  the  information  provided  by  several  different  experts.  To  start  this  process, 
the  system  is  provided  with  a  general  knowledge  representing  an  overall  view  of  the 
domain.  This  might  be  done  by  inputing  information  obtained  through  traditional 
knowledge  engineering  methods.  Alternatively,  it  might  be  possible  to  "borrow"  relevant 
parts  from  already  available  knowledge  bases  in  similar  domains.  Following  this 
bootstrapping  operation,  experts  interact  directly  with  the  knowledge  base,  using  con¬ 
ventional  network  media  and  communication  software. 
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Abnlrart  Domnin  Motloln 


It  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  acquisition  system  to  elicit  new  information  from 
the  expert.  Such  information  "makes  sense"  only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  understood 
in  terms  of  the  already  available  domain  knowledge.  Operationally,  this  means  that  the 
system  has  to  construct  a  proof  of  the  consistency  of  new  information  entered  by  the 
expert. 

To  provide  this  capability,  the  acquisition  system  uses  qualitative  knowledge  of  the 
domain,  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  domain  model.  Similar  to  the  approach  followed 
in  qualitative  physics  [DeKleer,  1975),  abstract  domain  models  allow  the  system  to  simu¬ 
late  the  behavior  of  the  domain.  In  the  context  of  knowledge  acquisition,  this  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages: 

(1)  Information  can  be  stored  according  to  its  functionality  and  a  consistent  termi¬ 
nology  can  be  enforced. 

(2)  The  system  can  check  the  consistency  of  experts’  inputs. 

(3)  The  system  can  eliminate  redundant  solutions  and  identify  alternative  solutions. 

(4)  The  system  knows,  to  some  extent,  what  it  knows  and  does  not  know,  therefore  is 
capable  of  initiating  queries  which  could  lead  to  enhancement  of  the  knowledge 
base. 

STATUS  OF  THE  WORK 

As  a  first  step  towards  this  system  we  have  developed  a  domain  model  representation 
scheme  which  we  call  Abstract  Causal  Domain  Theory.  Our  domain  theory  models  the 
functional  behavior,  in  terms  of  causation  between  the  components,  or  entities,  of  the 
domain.  Each  component  has  an  associated  knowledge  structure  which  describes  its 
functional  behavi*)r.  Interactions  between  components  are  modeled  with  qualitatively 
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valued  causal  flows.  Causal  equations  describe  the  input-output  relationships  of  a  com¬ 
ponent  in  terms  of  these  qualitative  values. 

An  interactive  domain  editor  has  beeh  developed  which  allows  experts  to  define  and 
maintain  domain  models  in  efficient  and  transparent  fashion.  The  ICE  system  includes  a 
graphic  interface  to  provide  the  user  with  a  natural  visual  representation  of  the 
knowledge  structures  he/she  is  editing.  In  this  interface  icons  are  used  to  represent 
domain  components.  Components  can  be  selected  and  connected  together  to  form  an 
entire  (sub-)  model.  The  same  editing  features  can  be  used  to  update  or  modify  an  exist¬ 
ing  model.  Alternatively,  a  selected  component  may  be  edited  to  change  its  functional 
description. 
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A  CONTROL  STRUCTURE  FOR  MICRO-BASED 
DESIGN  EXPERT  SYSTEMS  USING  THE  SHELL  EXSYS 

Roswell  A.  Harris  and  Louis  F.  Cohn^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The  expert  system  CHINA  (Computerized  Highway  fioise 
Analyst)  was  originally  developed  to  address  a  nationwide 
lack  of  experience  in  the  acoustic  design  of  highway  noise 
barriers.  The  initial  version  of  this  system  was  developed 
on  a  VAX  11/780  using  FRANZ  LISP  and  a  development  tool 
called  GENIE. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  that  research  was  to  make 
the  body  of  knowledge  in  the  acoustic  design  of  highway 
noise  barriers  easily  accessible  to  those  engineers  involved 
with  such  work.  Although  the  prototype  produced  acceptable 
results,  efforts  to  refine  the  knowledge  base  and  enhance 
the  performance  of  the  system  were  not  aggressively  pursued 
because  of  the  limited  availability  of  the  VAX  system  to 
those  engineers. 

Since  the  original  development  of  CHINA,  industry 
emphasis  has  moved  from  the  need  for  tools  on  mainframe 
computers  to  the  need  for  tools  in  a  microcomputer  environ¬ 
ment.  This  can  logically  be  attributed  to  the  low  cost. 
Improved  speed,  increased  storage  and  memory  capacity,  and 
widespread  availability  of  microcomputers.  As  a  result, 
many  expert  systems  related  tools  have  been  developed  for 
the  personal  computer. 

The  research  described  in  this  paper  relates  primarily 
to  the  problems  associated  with  implementing  a  rule  based 
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design  oriented  expert  system  in  a  microcomputer  environ¬ 
ment.  The  specific  issues  to  be  addressed  are: 

-  Development  of  data  conversion  utilities  to  provide 
correct  data  transfer  between  CHINA  and  external 
programs ; 

-  Development  of  a  control  structure  that  invokes  the 
expert  system; 

-  Development  of  an  interface  to  an  external  graphics 
program  written  in  BASIC;  and, 

-  Development  of  a  user  interface  that  provides  easy 
access  to  the  expert  system,  the  rule  base  editor, 
system  parameters,  and  crucial  design  data. 

The  tool  chosen  for  this  project  was  EXSYS,  developed 
by  EXSYS,  Inc.  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  EXSYS  is  an 
expert  system  development  shell  written  in  C  which  encodes 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  IP-THEN  production  rules. 
METHODOLOGY 

The  FORTRAN  program  OPTIMA  was  modified  to  allow 
integration  with  the  expert  system.  This  involved  the 
establishment  of  a  flag  system  as  well  as  the  importing  and 
exporting  of  parameters  and  design  data.  The  OPTIMA  output 
is  not  written  in  a  format  that  is  directly  compatible  with 
EXSYS.  Instead,  the  data  was  written  to  an  intermediate 
file  and  a  routine  developed  to  convert  it  to  a  format  which 
is  readable  by  EXSYS.  Similarly,  a  routine  was  written  to 
convert  the  output  from  EXSYS  to  a  format  that  could  be  used 
by  OPTIMA  for  subsequent  iterations  of  the  program.  This 
approach  was  used  so  that  future  enhancements  to  the  systems 
could  be  accomplished  without  further  modification  to  the 
OPTIMA  code. 
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During  initial  development,  a  simple  batch  file  was 
used  as  the  control  structure  for  executing  each  module  of 
the  system.  Once  the  system  was  functioning  as  intended, 
the  design  of  a  more  sophisticated  control  structure  was 
undertaken.  The  role  of  this  control  module  was  three-fold: 
(1)  to  invoke  each  required  program  and  maintain  data  files 
regardless  of  their  location  in  the  DOS  directory;  (2)  to 
provide  redirected  input  where  desirable;  and  (3)  to 
maintain  a  virtual  disk  on  those  systems  which  can  support 
it . 

It  may  not  always  be  desirable  for  all  progreuns  and 
data  to  be  located  in  the  same  DOS  directory.  For  example, 
the  user  may  choose  to  place  the  EXSYS  programs  in  a  unique 
directory  for  use  with  other  expert  systems.  Another  case 
may  be  that  CHINA  is  to  operate  on  data  files  that  are 
stored  on  a  floppy  disk.  For  such  configurations,  a  control 
system  would  have  to  be  able  to  access  programs  and  data 
wherever  they  are  located. 

The  CHINA  rule  base  operates  on  many  sets  of  data 
during  each  pass  of  the  design  cycle,  prompting  the  user  for 
an  action  when  it  has  applied  the  rules  for  each  set.  For  a 
large  problem  this  would  be  both  tedious  and  time  consuming. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  redirect  the  standard  input  to 
come  from  a  file  which  contains  acceptable  responses  to  the 
EXSYS  prompts.  For  this  reason,  the  control  module  must  be 
able  to  redirect  input  when  appropriate. 
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In  addition  to  issuing  a  prompt  with  each  pass  through 
the  data,  the  rule  base  must  read  each  set  of  data  from  disk 
as  well  as  write  the  output  disk.  For  a  large  problem,  this 
would  generate  a  substantial  amount  of  disk  I/O  which  would 
considerably  slow  the  design  process.  This  problem  can  be 
significantly  improved  by  copying  the  rule  base  and  the  rule 
base  variable  file  to  a  virtual  (RAM)  disk.  As  a  result, 
all  input  and  output  would  be  read  from  and  written  to  RAM, 
a  process  which  is  significantly  faster  than  disk  I/O. 
Thus  virtual  disk  maintenance  is  another  important  task  of 
the  control  system. 

The  language  chosen  for  the  control  module  and  most  of 
the  other  program  modules  was  PASCAL.  The  primary  reason 
for  choosing  PASCAL  was  to  provide  programs  which  could  be 
easily  revised  by  any  user.  The  availability  of  TURBO 
PASCAL  documentation,  and  its  popularity  with  both  advanced 
and  novice  programmers  made  it  an  obvious  choice.  Also, 
TURBO  PASCAL  provides  easy  access  to  MS-DOS  function  calls, 
a  very  desirable  feature  for  loading  and  executing 
non-PASCAL  files,  for  redirecting  input,  and  for  moving 
through  the  directory  structure.  Flexible  file  access  tools 
provided  in  PASCAL  are  of  great  benefit  since  the  same  data 
must  be  read  and  written  by  FORTRAN,  EXSYS,  and  BASIC 
programs.  Lastly,  PASCAL  provides  many  screen  formatting 
tools  which  allow  an  aesthetic  display  to  be  generated. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  control  module  is 
to  provide  a  routine  which  could  load  any  external  program. 
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pass  to  it  conmand  line  parsuneters,  and  redirect  the  stan¬ 
dard  input  without  destroying  the  control  progreun  residing 
in  memory.  In  order  to  maintain  compatibility  among  various 
systems,  most  compilers  and  libraries  do  not  provide  such  a 
function.  Thus  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  tasks  in 
developing  the  control  module  was  to  create  a  module  to 
carry  out  this  task. 

A  PASCAL  procedure  was  written  to  complete  this  task. 
The  program  receives  two  parameters  from  the  calling 
routine.  The  first  is  the  name  of  the  external  function  to 
execute.  The  second  is  the  command  line  parameters.  This 
parameter  is  examined  for  redirection  arrows.  If  found,  the 
characters  following  the  arrows  are  examined  for  a  file 
name,  and  the  standard  input  is  redirected  to  come  from  this 
file  through  a  process  which  duplicates  the  standard  input 
file  handle,  and  assigns  the  user  specified  file  to  the 
standard  input  handle.  Once  this  has  been  completed,  the 
TURBO  PASCAL  MS-DOS  function  is  invoked  to  load  and  execute 
the  external  program.  This  module  can  be  used  to  load  and 
execute  any  external  program,  if  sufficient  memory  is 
available. 

With  completion  of  the  control  module,  the  next  task 
was  to  develop  a  user  interface  that  would  provide  truly 
useful  design  tool.  In  addition  to  the  modules  discussed 
above,  the  system  must  know  the  answer  to  several  questions 
in  order  to  run  as  intended.  For  example,  CHINA  must  know 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions:  Where  are  the 
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programs  and  data  located?  Will  a  virtual  disk  be  used?  Is 
the  standard  input  to  be  redirected  during  the  rule  base 
pass?  A  powerful  user  interface  should  also  provide  design 
aids  such  as  a  graphics  interface,  design  data  printouts, 
the  ability  to  change  crucial  design  variables,  and  to 
revise  or  view  the  rule  base. 

SUMMARY 

The  program  modules  described  above  provide  a  very 
effective  means  of  invoking  and  controlling  a  design  orient¬ 
ed  expert  system.  These  modules  provide  the  user  with  a 
friendly  interface,  as  well  as  providing  a  means  to  com¬ 
pletely  control  operation  of  the  system.  An  interface  is 
also  provided  to  a  graphics  routine  which  provides  the  user 
with  a  graphic  representation  of  the  final  barrier  design. 
In  addition,  the  interface  provides  the  option  of  viewing 
final  design  information  either  on  the  screen  or  producing  a 
hard  copy.  This  system  has  proved  to  be  very  powerful, 
while  remaining  easy  to  use  for  the  unfamiliar  user.  In 
addition,  it  is  designed  to  be  flexible,  so  that  as  the 
knowledge  base  grows,  or  the  expert  system  is  otherwise 
enhanced,  these  changes  may  be  easily  accommodated. 


Department  of  Civil  'EnginecrinR,  Univeristy  of  Louisville, 
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AN  KXPI'RT  SYSTEM  FOR  TONSTRIICTION  CONTRACT  Cl. AIMS 

Moonja  Park  Kim^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The  expert  system  technology  available  today  on  microcomputers  makes  it 
possible  to  address  a  significant  problem  facing  the  construction  industry:  the  need 
for  expertise  in  construction  claim  analysis  at  the  field  level.  Construction  in  the 
I980*s  has  become  a  very  complicated  industry,  with  many  intertwined  relationships 
and  intense  competition.  There  seems  to  be  great  potential  for  application  of  the 
state-of-the-art  knowledge  in  expert  system  technology  to  the  practical  areas  of 
construction.  One  promising  area  is  using  an  expert  system  to  help  minimize  some 
of  these  problems  by  providing  field  personnel  guidance  in  handling  legal  issues 
related  to  potential  claims. 

The  professionals  in  the  legal  field  are  also  taking  advantage  of  this  new 
technology,  as  evidenced  at  the  First  International  Conference  on  Artificial 
Intelligence  and  Law  held  May  27-29,  1987.  Some  law  firms  are  even  creating  expert 
system  groups  to  perform  in-house  research  and  development.  For  example.  Watt, 
Ticdler,  Killian  and  Hoffar,  a  law  firm  in  Virginia,  is  developing  a  microcomputer 
expert  system  for  claim  identification  and  evaluation  (Lester,  1987).  The  applications 
of  this  technology  will  assist  lawyers  in  sorting  out  pertinent  information  for 
efficient  discussion  with  the  client. 

Researchers  at  the  U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
(USA-CERL)  have  been  developing  an  expert  system  called  Claims  Guidance  System 
(CGS)  to  provide  claims  analysis  expertise  at  the  field  level  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  system  uses  an  expert  system  shell  for  IBM-compatible 
microcomputers.  Personal  Consultant  Plus  by  Texas  Instruments.  The  objectives  of 
this  system  arc  (I)  to  provide  an  inexperienced  project  engineer  with  prelegal 

'  Principal  Investigator,  US  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research 

l,aboratory,Champaign,  IL. 
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assistance  in  the  analysis  of  potential  claims  from  construction  contracts  and  (2)  to 
serve  as  a  training  device  for  new  personnel  in  field  offices,  familiarizing  them  with 
the  related  legal  issues. 

The  first  module  of  the  Claims  Guidance  System  (CGS-DSC)  will  guide 
project  engineers  in  analyzing  "Differing  Site  Condition"  (DSC)  claims.  Unknown 
subsurface  conditions  or  latent  physical  conditions  at  the  work  site  represent  a  very 
significant  risk  inherent  in  many  construction  contracts.  The  DSC  contract  clause 
represents  an  effort  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  reduce  the  risk  to  the  construction 
contractors  of  such  unknown  or  unanticipated  conditions.  This  clause  allows 
contractors  to  submit  their  bids  based  on  reasonably  foreseeable  conditions,  without 
contingencies  to  cover  the  unexpected  or  unusual.  In  return,  the  bidder  is  assured 
that  in  the  event  conditions  prove  different  than  should  have  been  anticipated,  an 
equitable  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  contract  price  and/or  duration.  Without 
this  clause,  the  contractors*  only  alternative,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
submitting  a  fixed  price,  was  to  include  contingency  allowances  in  their  bids  to  cover 
the  cost  of  coping  with  possible  subsurface  difficulties,  which  in  fact  may  not  have 
occurred  during  subsequent  performance  of  the  contract.  AS  a  result,  the 
Government  paid  more  than  the  actual  work  was  reasonably  worth. 

Studies  by  Mogren  (1986)  and  Diekmann  &  Nelson  (1986)  have  shown  that 
DSC  claims  are  one  of  the  most  costly  reasons  for  changes  in  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  construction  contracts.  Corps  field  engineers  who  are  faced  with  such 
claims  need  to  understand  the  legal  issues  involved  so  that  they  can  supply  the 
proper  information  to  legal  counsel  and  avoid  lengthy  litigations  caused  by  incorrect 
decisions.  Personnel  who  are  unfamiliar  with  this  process  must  rely  on  experienced 
engineers  for  help  in  analyzing  a  claim.  The  expert  system  for  Claims  Guidance  is 
to  provide  the  expertise  of  the  experienced  engineers  in  dealing  with  construction 
contract  claims.  This  paper  describes  the  development  of  the  CGS*DSC. 
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METHODOLOGY 


From  an  analysis  of  the  Differing  Site  Condition  Clause  (FAR  52.236-2)  used 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  contracts,  the  following  important  issues  in  dealing 
with  DSC  claims  are  identified: 

1.  Final  payment 

2.  Notice  Requirements 

3.  Prejudice  to  Government 

4.  Government  Action 

5.  Contract  Provision  (Type  I  or  Type  II) 

6.  Acceptable  and  prudent 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  the  DSC  clause,  the  work  of  Diekmann  and 
Kruppenbacher  (1984)  was  eonsidered,  and  their  logic  diagram  was  reviewed  by  an 
experienced  Corps  field  engineer  and  was  revised  and  simplified  to  fit  the  Corps 
office  environment.  Using  the  revised  logic  diagram  and  questions,  rules  were 
developed  to  create  a  test  version  of  the  CGS-DSC.  Then  a  steering  committee  was 
formed  to  review  the  test  version  and  to  evaluate  it  for  validity  and  completeness. 
The  committee  consisted  of  six  experts:  two  experienced  legal  counsels  from  the 
Corps  headquarters  and  four  engineers  with  many  years  of  experience  in  construction 
contract  management  within  the  Corps.  The  committee  suggested  many  enhancements 
and  necessary  corrections  to  the  logic  diagram  and  identified  the  following  additional 
issues  as  important  in  handling  DSC  claims  : 

7.  Reliance  on  Contract  Indication 

8.  Superior  knowledge 

9.  Nature  of  Condition  (Act  of  God) 

10.  Site  Inspection. 

11.  Matcrial(Substantial)  Difference 

12.  Exculpatory  Language 

13.  Anticipation:  Usual  and  Known 

Two  legal  case  retrieval  systems.  Lexis*  and  Weslaw*  were  used  to  select 
appropriate  cases  which  represent  some  of  the  issues  listed  above.  Twenty-three 


*  Lexis  is  a  Trademark  of  Head  Data  Central,Inc. 

*  Westlaw  is  a  trademark  of  West  Publishing  Company. 
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relevant  cases  were  retrieved.  These  cases  were  examined  carefully  in  terms  of  the 
13  issues  and  of  the  rationale  for  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
and/or  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Personal  Consultant  Plus  was  selected  as  the  expert  system  shell  for  the 
development  of  the  system  in  order  to  meet  the  limitations:  (1)  Consultation  should 
be  available  on  IBM  PC/AT  compatible  computer  with  640K  memory,  (2)  Cost  of 
developing  and  delivering  system  should  be  minimized.  As  we  added  rules  to  the 
knowledge-base,  it  was  necessary  to  add  1.5  megabytes  of  memory  for  the 
development  stage.  However,  every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  delivery  system  run 
with  640K  memory,  by  creating  disk-resident  text  files  for  help  screens  and  case 
summaries.  As  shown  on  Figure  1,  the  CGS-DSC  delivery  system  environment  was 
created  by  displaying  text  files  for  help  screens,  by  presenting  PC  Paint  graphic 
images  for  progress  checks,  and  by  running  dBASE  III  Plus  to  search  for  the 
appropriate  case  name  of  the  text  file  to  be  displayed  and  to  generate  a  useful 
report  for  the  users  by  organizing  the  information  clearly  and  presenting  in  a  fact 
sheet.  This  report  generation  is  performed  by  dBASE  III  Plus  because  Personal 
Consultant  Plus  does  not  provide  adequate  reports. 

At  any  time  during  the  consultation  before  answering  a  question,  the  user 
can  display  a  help  screen  for  explanation  of  the  question,  as  additional  clarification. 
The  user  can  also  invoke  the  WHY  option  requesting  to  explain  why  the  system  is 
prompting  for  this  information.  An  example  of  WHY  screen  is  shown  on  Figure  2.  At 
various  points  of  the  consultation,  a  graphic  display  of  progress  through  the  system 
is  available.  An  example  of  this  graphic  display  after  checking  the  Government 
action  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  This  graphic  display  is  an  over-simplified  version  of 
the  CGS-DSC  logic  diagram.  It  informs  the  user  how  many  of  the  issues  were 
covered  through  the  system  at  various  stages. 
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At  the  end  of  consultation,  the  following  conclusion  screen  will  be  displayed. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Possible  conclusions  for  entitlement  are  the 
following: 

1.  VERY-POOR-CHANCE 

2.  POOR-CHANCE 

3.  DIFFICULT-TO-DECIDE 

4 .  FAIR-CHANCE 

5.  GOOD-CHANCE 

6 .  EXCELLENT-CHANCE 

The  chance  of  entitlement  for  this  contractor 
is  as  follows:  VERY-POOR-CHANCE 

After  displaying  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  CCS,  the  system  will  search 
for  a  case  similar  to  the  situation  described  by  the  user  and  the  short  summary  of 
the  retrieved  case  from  cases  database  would  be  displayed.  Then,  the  list  of  the 
pertinent  factors  in  reaching  the  conclusion  is  displayed  on  the  screen.  After  this, 
the  user  needs  to  save  all  his  answers  in  a  file  in  order  to  review  it  later,  and  he 

can  print  a  report  if  he  wants  to  keep  a  hard  copy  of  fact  sheet. 

STATUS  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  field  test  version  was  delivered  to  two  test  sites  with  proper  training  in 
November  1987;  at  Fort  Drum  Area  Office  and  New  Orleans  District.  A  one-year 
field  test  is  planned;  however,  suggestions  from  the  users  will  be  incorporated  as 
they  are  received.  Then  the  final  system  will  be  distributed  to  a  number  of  field 
offices  for  regular  use. 

The  next  steering  committee  is  planned  to  meet  in  May  1988  to  review  the 
usage  from  field  test  sites  and  to  plan  the  additional  modules.  Informal  discussions 
with  some  of  the  users  at  the  field  test  site  indicate  that  the  system  is  beneficial  in 
handling  potential  differing  site  condition  cases,  but  the  potential  cases  do  not  occur 

very  frequently.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  more  cases  for  the  field  testing,  two 

additional  field  test  sites  were  selected:  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  Area  Office  and 


George  AFB  Resident  Office.  The  results  of  these  field  tests  will  be  available  in 
September  1988. 

FUTURE  RESEARCH 

As  a  continuing  effort  in  developing  the  Claims  Guidance  System  that  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  field  engineers,  a  preliminary  investigation  was  performed  to  find 
the  types  of  claims  occurring  frequently  and  found  that  claims  resulting  from 
contract  interpretation  disputes  would  provide  the  most  benefit.  Background  research 
on  this  area  to  learn  about  basic  legal  issues  involved  in  this  type  of  claim  was 
conducted  and  several  cases  were  reviewed.  Then  the  simplified  prototype  for  this 
type  of  claims  was  developed  as  the  second  module  of  CGS  and  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  CGS  Steering  Committee  in  May  1988.  Then  the  field  test  version  for  the 
second  module  will  be  developed  and  added  to  the  first  module  at  the  field  test  sites 
by  September  1988. 

It  seems  that  a  great  amount  of  research  and  development  is  expected  in  the 
near  future,  as  evidenced  at  the  First  International  Conference  on  Artificial 
Intelligence  and  Law  held  May  27-29,  1987.  We  may  take  advantage  of  this  interest 
in  the  legal  field  and  include  more  legal  expertise  in  improving  the  CGS  to  include 
other  types  of  construction  contract  claims.  For  example,  including  construction 
delay  claims  would  involve  integrating  scheduling  and  network  analysis  with  legal 
evaluation  of  claims.  Design  deficiency  claims  would  involve  integrating  CADD 
systems  with  claims  evaluation  to  examine  drawings  for  deficiencies.  These  areas  are 
challenging  and  hold  potential  benefit  for  the  construction  community. 
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FIGURE  1.  CGS'DSC  ENVIRONMENT 
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FIGURE  3.  SIMPLIFIED  LOGIC  DIAGRAM  FOR  CGS'DSC 


Expert  System  For  Asphalt  Paving 

Philip  W.  Lawrence^  and  Frank  Kearney^ 

NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  is  charged  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  and  rehabilitating  the  Nation's  roadway  system. 
Recently,  the  FHWA  has  been  experiencing  a  shortage  of  experts  in 
the  field  of  transportation.  An  estimated  one-third  of  the 
transportation  professionals  presently  employed  by  the  FHWA  will 
retire  within  the  next  five  years. 

Due  to  the  turnover  rate  of  the  experts  in  the  area  of 
transportation,  inexperienced  people  are  having  to  serve  as 
construction  inspectors.  The  training  of  the  new  personnel  must  be 
rapid  in  order  for  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  roadways  to  be 
maintained.  Assistance  in  the  form  of  problem  diagnostics  and 
instruction  on  inspection  procedures  must  be  given  to  the  new 
inspectors  as  they  learn  what  is  necessary  to  perform  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  training  of  the  inexperienced 
construction  inspectors  and  to  diagnose  problems  encountered  in  the 
field,  the  knowledge  of  the  transportation  professionals  should  be 
institutionalized  for  recall  by  the  new  personnel.  This  should  be 
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done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help  the  instructor  diagnose  problems 
encountered  in  the  field  and/or  to  instruct  the  inspector  on  proper 
inspection  procedures. 

OBJECTIVES 

An  expert  system  is  being  written  to  institutionalize  the 
FHWA  transportation  professionals'  knowledge  in  the  field  of  asphalt 
paving.  The  system,  called  "Expert  System  for  Asphalt  Paving” 
("ESAP") ,  should  act  as  an  expert  and  suggest  possible  corrective 
measures  to  problems  encountered  by  the  construction  inspector.  ESAP 
should  also  help  facilitate  the  training  of  the  inspector  by 
instructing  for  proper  inspection  procedures. 

ESAP  is  intended  to  cover  the  asphalt  paving  process  from  the 
delivery  of  the  hot-mix  paving  material  to  the  compacting  of  the 
final  mat. 

METHODOLOGY 

Before  the  knowledge  acquisition  for  the  knowledge  bases  can 
begin,  an  agreed-upon  breakdown  of  the  domain  into  appropriate 
subdomains  must  be  made.  It  is  essential  to  decide  on  the 
breakdown  and  not  make  any  revisions.  Any  changes  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  subdomains  will  cause  delays  to  the  knowledge  acquisition 
process. 

It  is  the  Materials  and  Quality  Assurance  Team's  philosophy  that 
the  knowledge  acquisition  for  expert  systems  should  be  an  iterative 
process.  More  than  one  expert  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  consulted 
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for  each  module.  However,  before  a  single  expert's  input  is  entered 
into  the  system,  a  working  prototype  has  to  be  completed. 

The  working  prototype  should  be  assembled  from  basic  knowledge 
found  in  manuals  written  on  the  expert  system's  domain.  The  domain 
should  be  divided  into  appropriate  subdomains,  thereby  modularizing 
the  knowledge  bases.  The  initial  versions  of  the  modules  will 
facilitate  the  knowledge  acquisition  process  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Experts  arc  usually  more  receptive  to  making  changes  to  an 
existing  system  as  opposed  to  building  a  system  from  the  ground 
up.  For  experts  to  structure  their  input  into  the  system,  it  is 
important  for  them  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  direction  and 
intended  content.  It  is  also  easier  for  the  knowledge  engineer  to 
make  changes  to  an  existing  system. 

The  knowledge  bases  are  to  be  structured  for  use  with  a  shell 
developed  by  the  MQA  team.  The  shell  (called  CRITIC)  uses  four  text 
files,  one  of  which  has  to  be  compiled  to  be  compatible  with  the 
program. 

Once  the  prototype  of  a  module  is  completed,  the  iterative 
process  with  the  domain  experts  can  begin.  The  expert  must  first 
become  familiar  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  system,  and  an 
introduction  to  expert  systems  must  be  given  to  the  expert.  For  the 
first  iteration,  it  is  helpful  for  knowledge  acquisition  if  the 
content  of  the  existing  system  is  displayed  graphically,  in  the 
form  of  logic  trees,  to  the  expert.  If  the  logic  trees  have  been 
drawn,  the  knowledge  engineer  can  sit  with  the  expert  and  go 
through  each  tree  individually  and  make  any  necessary  changes. 
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These  changes  should  be  entered  into  the  system;  then  the  expert 
and  knowledge  engineer  should  go  through  the  program  and  make 
changes  until  they  are  satisfied  with  the  content  of  the  system.  If 
the  logic  trees  can  not  be  represented  graphically,  the  two  should 
just  go  through  the  system  together  and  make  necessary  changes. 

For  subsequent  iterations,  the  knowledge  engineer  and  expert 
should  go  through  the  system  (run  through  a  consultation  session) , 
note  any  changes  to  be  made  to  the  system,  and  implement  these 
changes . 

STATUS  OF  THE  WORK 

ESAP  is  broken  up  into  three  parts:  (1)  diagnosing  problems  in 
hot-mix  asphalt  paving,  (2)  instructing  the  plant  inspector  for 
proper  inspection  techniques  in  the  plant,  and  (3)  instructing  the 
roadway  inspector  for  proper  inspection  techniques  on  the  roadway. 
Each  of  these  three  parts  are  further  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
modules.  Overall,  ESAP  contains  eleven  modules.  Of  these  modules, 
nine  have  preliminary  versions,  three  of  which  have  had  expert 
input  (the  first  iteration) .  The  other  two  modules  have  not  been 
started. 

The  modules  with  expert  input  are:  the  problem  diagnosing 
knowledge  base  for  compaction  of  the  asphalt  hot-mix  mat,  and  the 
modules  instructing  the  roadway  inspector  for  proper  inspection  of 
the  laydown  and  compaction  of  asphalt  hot -mix.  These  modules  have 
been  given  to  the  FHWA  for  field  testing. 
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PRELIMINARY  RESULTS 

The  FHWA  is  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  compaction  module 
and  field  testing  is  going  well.  Having  one  module  that  was  ready 
for  field  testing  was  essential  for  the  FHWA's  perception  of  the 
overall  system.  Upon  receiving  the  compaction  module  the  FHWA  showed 
renewed  interest  in  expert  system  research. 

The  knowledge  acquisition  process  went  smoothly,  and  proved 
effective.  Refinements  to  this  process  are  expected  to  accompany 
future  sessions  with  the  experts. 

EXPECTED  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

Preliminary  results  indicate  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pursue  one 
area  of  asphalt  paving  at  a  time.  For  this  reason,  we  have  decided 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  compaction  subdomain.  This  would 
include  the  module  currently  containing  expert  input  (the  compaction 
module)  as  well  as  another  module  that  is  intended  to  instruct  the 
user  on  proper  inspection  of  the  compaction  process.  We  would  like 
to  have  these  two  modules  ready  for  field  testing  before  any  other 
work  is  started. 

Eventually  the  expert  system  should  contain  eleven  modules.  The 
method  of  knowledge  acquisition  mentioned  before  should  be 
implemented  to  all  modules. 
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INTEGRATED  KNOWLEDGE-BASED  SYSTEM 
FOR  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN 

T.  J.  Rossi  p.  s.  Wong^ 


ABSTRACT 

This  abstract  describes  the  on-going  development  of  an  integrated  knowledge-based 
system  for  the  design  of  structural  facilities  subjected  to  hazardous  loadings.  This 
development  is  a  collaboration  of  the  authorsi*^  under  sponsorship  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  engineering  knowledge-based  system  explicitly  collects  together  in  one 
place:  information  from  design  hand-books,  findings  of  recent  research  efforts,  any  expert 
knowledge,  and  stochastic  and  other  uncertainty  methods.  The  integrated  knowledge-based 
system  (denoted  PSDcsign)  will  be  capable  of  addressing  three  kinds  of  design- 
applications:  (i)  New  designs,  (ii)  Retrofitted  designs,  and  (iii)  Post-damage  designs. 

Introduction 

Structures  designed  to  withstand  the  effects  of  hazardous  loads  (wind,  earthquake, 
etc.)  are  built  primarily  according  to  deterministic  design  procedures.  These  procedures 
assume  precise  knowledge  about  the  parameters  that  play  a  significant  role  in  the  structure’s 
final  design.  Real-world  variabilities  in  site  characteristics,  structural  attributes  like 
strength  and  stiffness,  and  loading  characteristics  are  generally  not  accounted  for  in  current 
design  schemes.  In  fact  current  design  procedures  are  overly  conservative  in  that,  to 
ensure  high  confidence  in  sustaining  the  facilities*  mission,  they  presume  a  "worst  case 
scenario”  in  selecting  values  for  design  parameters.  For  example,  some  typical  "worst 
case”  presumptions  would  involve  underestimating  structural  strength,  overestimating  the 
loading  imparted  to  the  structure,  ignoring  complex  details  like  three-dimensional  and 
nonlinear  effects,  overestimating  joint  stiffness,  and  ignoring  issues  that  typically  are  not 
quantitative  in  nature.  Examples  of  the  latter  would  include  construction  quality  control, 
weather  conditions  during  construction,  ad-hoc  construction  changes  and  short-cuts,  and 
the  validity  of  the  design  procedure  to  emulate  real-world  situations.  In  addition, 
significant  information  which  relates  to  the  design  process  sudi  as  expert  rules-of-practice, 
recent  research  findings,  local  code  provisions,  experimental  data,  and  others  typically  ate 
not  included  in  the  design  algorithms  in  an  explicit  manner,  but  are  rather  used  to  assess  the 
design  outcome  in  an  ad-hoc,  intuitive  fashion. 

Based  on  the  problem  described  here  it  was  evident  that  a  balanced  (in  the  sense  of 
accommodating  various  sources  of  data,  knowledge,  and  design  methods)  and  effective 
design  tool  was  needed.  This  new  tool  would  address  random  and  nonrandom  variability 
and  would  be  flexible  in  use  and  adaptable  to  changes  in  user  requirements.  The  integrated 
system  would  provide  for  various  design  applications:  new  construction,  retrofitted 
construction,  and  post-damage  construction  (i.e.  after  a  hazardous  event).  The  flowchart  in 
Figure  1  illustrates,  conceptually,  the  scope  of  the  project  to  develop  an  integrated 
knowledge-based  design  system. 
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riic  iiilcgnitcd  design  procedure  is  predicated  on  lire  notion  tliat  the  design  will  luivc 
four  primary  constraints,  as  shown  in  the  schematic  in  Figure  2.  Typically,  a  designer  is 
given  the  location  of  the  new  facility  (so  he  has  an  idea  about  local  code  requirements, 
etc.),  its  approximate  budget,  and  an  idea  of  the  design  criteria  due  to  the  facilities'  function 
(a  hospital  should  have  different  criteria  than  an  industrial  offlee  building).  The  exact 
extent  of  the  hazardous  loading  is  something  that  may  not  be  given  directly  to  the  designer, 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  The  design  problem  can  be  thought  of  as:  enhancing  the 
operability  of  the  facility  while  minimizing  costs  or  repair  time. 

Also  shown  in  Figure  2  are  the  three  kinds  of  design-applications  to  be  addressed 
by  PSDesign.  The  table  shown  below  highlights  some  of  the  issues  to  be  considered  in 
each  of  these  applications.  PSDesign  will  be  developed  to  take  advantage  of  many  of  the 
same  modules  to  be  shared  according  to  the  application  of  interest.  For  example,  a  library 
of  geometric  shapes,  materials,  and  loadings  can  all  be  shared  by  each  of  the  applications. 
These  applications  are  all  important  to  the  Defense  Department  in  its  efforts  to  modernize 
facilities  (new  construction),  in  its  efforts  to  upgrade  existing  facilities  (retrofitted 
construction),  and  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  efficient  repair  strategies  in  the  event  of  damage 
from  a  hazardous  event  (post-damage  construction). 


PSDesign  Applications 

New  Designs 

Retrofit  Desiftns 

Post- Damage  Designs 

•  Preliminary  design 

*  Structural  Modification 

•  Damage  Assessment 

•  Floor  space 

*  New  materials 

•  Expedient  repair 

•  Costs 

•  Interrupted  operations 

*  Reconstmetion 

Advantages  of  an  Integrated  Approach 

There  are  at  least  four  advantages  of  an  integrated  design  system  where  numerical 
computing  is  combined  with  symbolic  processing.  The  first  advantage  is  the  extension  and 
enhancement  of  the  capabilities  of  existing  numerical  design  algorithms.  Often  times,  even 
a  complete  mathematical  model  is  inadequate  for  several  tasks.  The  integration  (or 
coupling)  of  thc,se  programs  can  bring  several  of  these  mathematical  models  together  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  multi-faceted  design  project. 

A  second  advantage  is  the  intelligent  user  interface,  which  is  self-explanatory. 
Typical  functions  include  helping  the  user  to  select  and  use  numerical  processes  (intelligent 
front  ends)  and  assisting  the  user  to  interpret  the  results  from  numerical  processes. 

A  third  advantage  is  that  of  learning  and  induction.  A  coupled  system  may  be 
designed  to  extract  new  knowledge  from  numerical  processes  and  data.  Typical 
applications  are:  extracting  classification  and  relational  rules  and  structures  from  test  and 
m^el  data  and  extracting  knowledge  from  a  sensitivity  or  parametric  analysis  of  numerical 
simulation  an<l  numerical  algorithms. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  that  of  intelligent  processing.  This  advantage  is  different 
from  the  first,  in  that  the  system  to  be  developed  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  expense  of 
computational  tasks  performed  by  the  traditional  numerical  processes.  These  applications 
arc  the  opposite  of  those  developed  to  extend  system  capabilities.  For  example,  many 
number-crunching  intensive  problems  cannot  be  solved  because  of  insufficient  computing 
resources  due  to  the  size  of  the  program,  number  of  cycles  or  iterations,  or  the  number  of 
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combination  or  inputs  is  simply  too  large.  Intelligent  processing  is  aimed  at  reducing  the 
computing  resources  required  by  streamlining  the  program,  its  operation  and  inputs. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  proposed  PSDesign  is  that  it  can  incorporate  many 
sources  of  information  and  different  kinds  of  information  about  the  design  process.  The 
current  work  has  shown  how:  (i)  information  from  design  hand-books,  (ii)  findings  of 
recent  research  efforts,  (iii)  any  expert  knowledge,  and  (iv)  stochastic  methods,  can  be 
collected  together  in  one  place  in  an  integrated  form.  For  the  novice  user,  a  short  tutorial 
can  be  used  to  bring  him  up  to  date.  For  the  infrequent  user,  the  design  procedures  can 
guide  him  along  paths  which  he  may  have  forgotten.  For  the  experienced  user,  the  system 
will  offer  another  level  of  sophistication  in  the  form  of  the  stochastic  module;  uncertainties 
in  the  design  strength  and  how  it  relates  to  the  real-world  behavior  are  important  in 
structural  design  but  yet  not  readily  obvious  from  the  design  equations. 

In  the  integration  of  numeric  and  symbolic  (non-numeric  or  non-algorithmic) 
information  one  must  consider  not  only  the  programming  convenience  of  the  integration, 
but  also  the  proper  use  of  the  analytic  and  data  elements  within  the  numeric  and  symbolic 
computer  programs.  For  example,  in  an  earlier  study  by  the  second  author  both  the 
integration  and  linking  of  graphical  data  and  analysis  elements  were  implemented  in  a 
conventional  procedural  programming  environment  using  FORTRAN.  The  analytic 
elements  were  FORTRAN  codes  and  the  integrating  software  was  also  written  in 
FORTRAN.  Recent  integration  efforts  have  improved  on  the  earlier  conventional 
approaches  by  using  either  a  commercially  available  expert  system  "shell”  (Ross’s  DAPS 
code)  or  the  symbolic  language  LISP  (Wong’s  earlier  study)  as  the  programming  language 
of  integration.  The  versatility  of  LISP  enables  reasoning  to  be  made  about  the  proper  usage 
of  the  analytic  and  data  elements  within  a  design  problem,  which  is  difTicult  to  do  within 
the  procedural  FORTRAN  environment.  By  being  able  to  apply  some  common-sense 
reasoning  to  the  analytic  elements  and  to  interpret  the  results  from  each  analytic  module,  a 
certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  sophistication  is  added  to  the  overall  structural  design 
problem.  An  example  of  the  use  of  reasoning  within  the  design  problem  would  be  on-line 
guides  as  to  why  certain  material  models  may  be  appropriate  or  which  shear  failure  criteria 
is  applicable  in  a  given  situation.  Some  reasoning  capability  also  becomes  extremely  useful 
in  the  area  of  conflict  resolution.  Often  times,  the  use  of  different  design  approaches 
provide  conflicting  solutions  for  the  same  set  of  input  data  and  a  reasoning  capability  could 
assist  the  designer  in  deciding  the  most  appropriate  design  for  his  situation. 

The  integration  of  numeric  and  symbolic  elements  can  be  rephrased  as  the 
integration  of  non-algorithmic  design  knowledge  with  existingrimproved  algorithmic  design 
codes.  Information  about  the  design  of  strucUires  subjected  to  hazardous  loads  comes  from 
several  sources:  (i)  active  and  passive  measurements  from  research  tests;  (ii)  computational 
results  from  preliminary  designs,  (iii)  design  handbooks  and  similar  local  or  nationally 
sanctioned  codes;  (iv)  experience  and  judgment  from  expert  designers;  and  (v)  historic  data 
from  previous  designs  of  a  similar  nature,  which  exist  primarily  in  the  form  of 
photographs,  blueprints,  drawings  or  other  visual  images. 

Data  Structure  and  Object-Oriented  Knowledge  Representation 

The  basic  dala^nowledgc  representation  scheme  of  PSDesign  is  an  object- 
oriented  data  structure  formulated  in  the  computer  language  LISP.  In  this  approach,  a 
knowledge  base  (kb)  is  an  object  which,  in  turn,  is  composed  of  rules-of-thumb  for  design 
(rule)  and  design  data  (data).  Both  the  (rule)  and  (data)  information  can  be  thought  of  as 
objects.  Each  object  can  have  a  name,  an  attribute,  and  a  value. 
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For  example,  the  schematic  shown  in  Figure  3  illustrates  the  object-oriented 
structure  as  a  knowledge-representation  scheme  for  a  slab  design.  In  this  schematic  the 
(kb)  object  is  slab-design.  Further,  the  data-objects  within  slab-design  could  have  names 
like  strength,  aspect-ratio,  and  thickness.  The  data-object  strength  could  have  two 
attributes:  concrete  and  steel;  and  each  of  these  attributes  would  have  values,  such  as  4000 
psi  and  60,000  psi,  respectively.  The  rule-objects  within  slab-design,  in  Figure  3,  would 
also  be  characterized  by  names,  attributes  and  values.  For  example,  a  rule  called  shear- 
strength  may  be  used  to  query  the  user  about  which  design  philosophy  to  use  for  assessing 
web  reinforcement.  Attributes  of  this  rule  could  be:  ACI-iuIe  (American  Concrete  Institute 
philosophy),  ECC-ruIe  (European  Concrete  Committee  philosophy),  and  others.  The 
values  of  these  attributes  would  also  be  specific  rules;  e.  g.  IF  ACI  criteria,  and  IF  the 
beam  does  not  have  web  reinforcement,  THEN  the  first  diagonal  cracking  shear  is  the  shear 
carried  by  the  concrete  only. 

Uncertainties  in  Design 

Due  to  uncertainties  about  the  response  of  structural  components  to  many  loading 
environments,  the  uncertainty  in  the  recurrence  of  the  hazardous  event  (e.g.,  earthquakes), 
the  lack  of  adequate  experimental  data  and  proper  physics  relations,  the  information  from 
any  of  the  possible  sources  of  information  is  almost  never  complete  by  itself.  When  used 
separately  the  pieces  of  information  produce  a  very  limited  structural  design.  When 
combined,  the  various  sources  of  information  complement  one  another  to  enrich  the  design 
process.  Uncertainty  in  the  design  process  is  usually  reduced  as  information  from  more 
than  one  source  is  introduced  or  better  data  or  physical  relations  are  developed  for 
evaluation  purposes. 

Therefore,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  a  design  system  which  integrates 
information  from  various  useful  sources  and  which  can  assess  the  impact  of  uncertainty  in 
the  existing  information  and  which  can  estimate  the  uncertainty  due  to  missing  information. 
Currently,  much  of  the  needed  integration  is  being  done  manually,  through  intermediaries 
in  the  from  of  experienced  designers.  The  degree  of  success  of  this  approach  naturally 
depends  on  the  expertise  level  of  the  designer,  his  ability  to  recall  from  memory  the  relevant 
data,  and  his  skill  in  putting  the  pieces  together.  Especially  in  preliminary  designs,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  designs  produced  by  design  staff  members  who  do  not  have  the 
experience  in  advanced  structural  dynamics  necessary  fora  realistic  and  economic  design 
and  who,  routinely,  are  forced  to  place  blind  trust  in  manuals  and  procedures  they  do  not 
fully  understand.  Typically,  there  is  a  large  gap  between  a  preliminary  design  used  for 
planning  purposes  and  the  final  constructed  design,  the  latter  usually  being  accomplished 
by  more  experienced  practitioners. 

The  representation  of  uncertainty  in  PSDesiga  is  implemented  into  the  object- 
oriented  data/knowledge  structure.  This  is  easily  accomplished  when  one  uses  a  general 
representation  to  model  uncertainties  as  being  either  probabilistic,  fuzzy,  or  evidence.  The 
latter  two  are  related  to  nonrandom  uncertainty  while  the  first  is  used  to  represent  random 
uncertainty.  Such  a  general  representation  can  be  found  in  the  simple,  yet  powerful, 
interval  method.  In  fact,  all  the  popular  methods  listed  below  have  been  shown  by  the 
authors  in  earlier  works  to  be  various  forms  of  the  interval  model. 

•  simple  intervals 

•  possibility  measures 

•  probability  measures 

•  evidence  measures 

•  fuzzy  sets 
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Simple  intervals  correspond  to  the  least  amount  of  information  available.  The  value 
of  a  parameter,  such  as  the  depth  of  a  geologic  layer,  is  estimated  to  be  within  an  interval 
[a,b],  and  nothing  more  is  known.  Possibility  measures  are  built  upon  simple  interval 
uncertainties  but  with  varying  degrees  of  possibilities;  hence,  they  correspond  to  slightly 
more  information  on  the  value  distribution  of  the  parameter.  When  the  probability  of  a 
particular  value  of  the  parameter  is  known  (for  all  possible  values  of  the  parameter),  then 
this  is  the  probability  measure  of  the  uncertainty.  Probability  measure  implies  exact 
knowledge  of  the  uncertainty.  Although  the  value  of  the  parameter  is  uncertain,  there  is  no 
uncertainty  about  the  character  of  its  randomncts;  it  is  described  exactly  by  a  probability 
distribution.  This  may  be  unreasonable  and  inappropriate  in  certain  situations.  For 
example,  knowing  the  probability  of  event  A,  denoted  by  p(A),  implies  that  the  probability 
of  the  event  (not  A),  denoted  by  p(not  A),  is  1  -  p(A).  In  other  words,  if  there  is  evidence 
p(A)  supporting  A,  then  there  is  evidence  refuting  A  of  the  amount  1  •  p(A). 

This  stringent  presumption  of  probability  theory  can  be  relaxed  by  introducing  the 
concept  of  ignorance,  as  in  the  theory  of  evidence.  Knowing  p(A)  should  not  say  anything 
about  p(not  A)  unless  there  is  explicit  evidence  supporting  "not  A”.  When  such  evidence  is 
not  available,  p(not  A)  is  zero.  There  is  ignorance  as  to  whether  there  is  something  against 
A,  and  this  ignorance  is  represented  by  I  '  p(A),  i.e.,  everything  in  the  unit  interval  not 
assigned  to  f^A)  is  assigned  to  ignorance.  When  explicit  evidence  against  A  exists,  then 
ignorance  is  computed  as  1  •p(A)  -  p(not  A),  or  everything  other  than  p(A)  and  p(not  A)  in 
the  unit  interval.  It  is  understood  that  p(A)  p(not  A)  -  ^  1 ,  and  ignorance  is  greater  than 
or  equal  to  zero.  The  evidence  interval  can  degenerate  into  a  point,  and  that  point  is  the 
classical  probability. 

Finally,  fuzzy  sets  can  also  be  represented  by  intervals  using  the  well-known  alpha- 
cut  decomposition.  An  alpha-cut  is  the  real  interval  of  the  fuzzy  set  which  corresponds  to  a 
constant  membership  whose  value  is  alpha .  Each  interval  is  associated  with  a  membership 
value.  The  vagueness  or  uncertainty  as  to  whether  an  object  belongs  to  a  class  or  set  is  a 
question  of  membership.  In  classical  set  theory,  an  element  is  either  within  the  domain  of 
the  set,  or  it  is  not.  Mathematically,  this  binary  notion  of  set  membership  is  handled  with 
the  indicator  function.  In  fuzzy  set  theory,  the  degree  of  membership  of  an  element  x  in  a 
set  A  can  be  any  value  in  the  interval  [0,1]. 

PSDesign  will  use  a  general  approximate  reasoning  module  which  can  be 
superimposed  on  the  object-oriented  data  structure.  The  module  will  be  flexible,  in  that  it 
will  accommodate  several  kinds  of  uncertainty  representation  such  as  probabilities, 
certainty  factors,  fuzzy  set  theory,  and  evidence  theory.  More  important,  the  way  the 
uncertainty  is  represented  can  be  customized  for  the  particular  parameter  or  model.  In 
general,  the  uncertainty  is  carried  within  the  object-structure  as  an  attribute  just  like  other 
attributes.  The  uncertainty  attribute  is  manipulated  using  any  of  the  interval  methods. 
Combination  of  different  kinds  of  uncertainty  in  the  same  design  problem  and  propagation 
of  these  uncertainties  through  the  design  model  as  part  of  the  inference  process  are  equally 
flexible,  with  allowances  for  the  different  kinds  of  uncertainty. 

Dcmonsiiation 

A  demonstration  of  PSDesign  is  provided  in  the  format  of  a  graphical 
representation  (fault-tree  format),  which  portrays  a  number  of  "slides”  which  serve  as  the 
interface  between  a  knowledge-based  system  and  the  user.  These  "slides”  are  interlaced 
with  "PC-screen  image"  dialog  sessions  which  interactively  guide  the  user  through  the 
PSDesign  software. 
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CONSTRAINTS 


Figure  2.  Constraints  and  Design  Applications  on  the  Design  Problem 
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KN0WLECX3E-BASED  GRAPHIC  DIALOGUES 
Doris  S.  Shaw^ 

INTRODUCTION 

The  information  that  is  stored  in  computer  drawings  has  been  the 
subject  of  educational  research  at  USA-CERL.  Most  people  think  that  the 
only  use  for  the  drawing  data  file  is  to  reconstruct  the  image  on  the 
screen  or  plotter.  We  have  found  that  careful  analysis  of  the  elements  in 
the  file  can  provide  knowledge  about  the  designer  who  created  the  file  as 
well  as  report  whether  the  drawing  data  will  meet  criteria  imposed  by 
standardization  requirements  or  file  transfer  software  programs.  The 
techniques  used  to  extract  such  information,  actually  conducting  an 
intelligent  graphic  dialogue  with  drawing  file,  has  practical  value  to 
educators  and  construction  managers  alike. 

NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  software  allows  a  designer  to  use  a 
graphic  language  to  communicate  with  a  computer.  In  most  cases  the 
computer  is  represented  to  the  user  as  a  screen  to  draw  upon  rather  like  a 
drawing  board.  The  designer  uses  an  input  device  as  he  would  use  a  pencil 
on  paper.  The  success  of  the  software  for  many  designers  is  measured  by 
its  transparency.  The  less  they  are  conscious  of  the  machine,  the  better. 
However,  each  CAD  drawing  has  an  underlying  data  base  which  contains 
facts  and  rules  that  may  be  used  for  decision-making  analysis  and 
information  extraction  as  well  as  to  reconstruct  the  drawing  on  the 
computer  screen  or  paper.  This  data  file  may  be  used  to  abstract 
knowledge  about  the  drawing  and  its  designer.  In  the  study  reported  here, 
the  problem  was  to  gain  information  from  a  drawing  that  would  diagnose 
the  needs  of  a  student  attempting  to  learn  the  CAD  system,  and  ultimately 
to  evaluate  his  state  of  knowledge  of  the  system. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  were  to  determine  the  status  of  a  student  from  a 
dialogue  with  his  drawing  file.  This  took  place  both  in  a  tutorial  in  which 


^Principal  Investigator,  US  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory,  Champaign, 
Illinois. 
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he  interacted  with  the  computer  by  drawing  and  in  a  final  draft  which 
determined  his  level  of  skill.  Two  expert  models  were  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  system.  One  was  the  expert  teacher  who  was  involved  in 
diagnosis  of  misconceptions  and  ultimately  in  prescription  to  remedy 
errors.  The  methods  used  to  develop  this  model  involved  task 
specification  in  order  to  predict  student  errors  (Birenbaum  &  Shaw,  1985). 
The  other  was  the  model  of  the  expert  designer  whose  drawing  file 
differed  in  recognizable  ways  from  the  file  of  the  novice  (Shaw,  1986). 

The  final  drawing  was  used  in  the  example  presented  here,  though  the 
adaptive  diagnostics  used  in  the  tutorial  employed  many  of  the  same 
approaches. 

METHODOLOGY 

In  the  study,  students  were  given  a  course  of  embedded  computer- 
aided  instruction  in  introductory  AutoCAD  (SHAW,  1987),  after  which  they 
were  tested  by  drawing  a  Corps  of  Engineers  castle  (see  figure)  according 
to  specifications  drawn  up  by  a  Corps  architect  (Hsiung,  1987). 
Requirements  included  simple  and  complex  entities:  color,  layer,  and 
linetype  conformity,  naming  conventions,  accurate  locations,dimensions, 
intersections,  angles,  and  general  setup.  AutoCAD  permitted  the  drawing 
data  file  to  be  accessed  through  an  enhanced  subset  of  Common  LISP  which 
included  entity  type  names  and  graphic  information.  A  program  written  in 
AUTOLISP  was  able  to  examine  the  file  for  drawing  intersections,  circles 
and  arcs,  angles  of  lines,  layering,  linetype,  color,  block  creation  and 
insertion  of  blocks. 
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The  operation  of  the  program  allowed  interaction  with  the  drawing 
to  the  extent  of  turning  on  layers  to  allow  for  element  checking  and  for 
input  when  there  is  a  need  for  human  judgement  or  recording  of 
information  such  as  time.  The  various  procedural  and  conceptual 
components  were  reported  to  the  user  both  as  the  program  ran  and  in  a 
text  file  output  form.  The  output  file  has  been  successfully  read  into  a 
database  program  for  analysis  purposes. 


STATUS  OF  THE  WORK  AND  RESULTS 

The  program  was  used  to  evaluate  seventy-nine  final  drawings  in  a 
computer-based  instruction  project  recently  completed  at  CERL  (Shaw  & 
Golish,  1988).  Its  results  have  suggested  that  the  techniques  employed 
should  be  expanded  for  use  in  diagnostics  and  remediation  in  computer- 
based  instruction  for  CAD,  as  mentioned  before.  We  were  able  to  use  the 
knowledge  of  the  drawing  base  to  locate  sources  of  student  problems. 
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Differences  recognizable  in  the  drawing  do  seem  to  indicate  levels  of 
expertise. 

EXPECTED  f=UTURE  RESEARCH 

For  educational  purposes,  we  hope  to  make  the  program  more  widely 
applicable  by  building  a  user  interface  which  would  allow  input  of 
parameters  to  evaluate  in  any  given  drawing.  It  is  also  possible  to 
increase  the  interactive  graphic  dialogue  with  the  computer  by 
introducing  drawing  responses  to  the  user,  such  as  marking  error  points  or 
printing  corrections  needed. 

The  applicability  outside  the  educational  environment  suggests 
additional  research.  If  the  program  can  pinpoint  errors  in  a  drawing  file, 
it  may  also  be  able  to  correct  the  errors  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
standardization  criteria.  That  would  require  that  the  standardization 
rules  become  part  of  the  grading  program.  This  function  might  cut  down 
upon  translation  problems  which  are  common  when  a  drawing  file  in  one 
CAD  system  is  transferred  to  another  CAD  system.  Such  programs  may 
also  be  able  to  use  rules  for  design  decisions  or  for  providing  suggestions 
to  the  designer. 

Continued  work  is  needed  to  model  expert  design  practices  as  well 
as  to  find  ways  to  access  the  data  in  CAD  systems  other  than  AutoCAD.  At 
present,  we  are  working  with  the  Intergraph  system  to  extract  this  kind 
of  information  for  embedded  computer-based  instruction.  Observations 
and  case  studies  are  continuing  for  the  purpose  of  creating  better  models 
for  designing  and  for  instruction. 
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MAD,  An  Expert  System  to  Monitor  ^nd  £lagnose 
Packaged  Boiler  Operation 


By:  C.  F.  Blazek(IGT).  M.  Metea(IGT) .  and  G.  Schanche  (USACERL) 


Introduction 

An  expert  system  is  being  developed  for  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory  (USA-CERL)  by  the 
Institute  of  Gas  Technology  (IGT).^  This  expert  system,  MAD,  monitors  and 
diagnoses  combustion  equipment.  Specifically,  MAD  monitors  data  from  various 
sensors  on  a  package  fire -tube  boiler  and  determines  whether  or  not  the  boiler 
is  operating  efficiently.  If  it  is  determined  that  the  boiler  is  running 
inefficiently,  MAD  interacts  with  boiler  personnel  to  determine  possible 
causes  for  the  inefficiency.  A  production  rule-based  paradigm  is  employed  for 
knowledge  representation,  running  on  a  80286-based  micro-processor  platform. 

A  backward  chaining  inference  mechanism  is  used  to  reach  conclusions 
concerning  the  state  of  the  boiler.  Knowledge  acquisition  was  accomplished 
through  extensive,  tape-recorded  interviews  with  boiler  experts  both  internal 
and  external  to  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology.  Additionally,  at  various 
points  during  the  development  of  MAD,  boiler  experts  were  allowed  to  inspect 
and  critique  the  system,  with  their  suggestions  being  incorporated  into  the 
design. 

Many  small  boiler  control  and  monitoring  systems,  while  useful,  do  not 
address  the  causes  of  boiler  inefficiency.  Furthermore,  these  systems  only 
provide  limited  diagnostic  information  for  troubleshooting  boilers  and 
educating  boiler  room  personnel  in  the  areas  of  combustion  technology  theory, 
operation,  and  maintenance.  Typically,  experienced  boiler  personnel  draw  on 
their  many  years  of  experience  to  conclude  why  a  particular  boiler  is  not 
operating  efficiently.  Additionally,  the  experience  they  have  spent  years 
acquiring  is  often  lost  to  an  organization  when  the  personnel  retires  or  finds 
work  elsewhere.  MAD  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  monitor  and  diagnose  a 
boiler  in  real-time,  but  also  to  draw  knowledge  from  the  mind  of  these  experts 
and  incorporate  that  knowledge  into  a  computer  so  that  an  organization  can 
retain  a  knowledge  base  after  key  employees  have  departed. 
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A  variety  of  products  exist  for  real-time  monitoring  and  control  of 
combustion  equipment.  In  the  past,  these  systems  were  mainly  devoted  to 
larger  combustion  equipment,  as  the  high  cost  of  sensors  and  control 
electronics  prohibited  their  use  in  smaller,  package  boiler  environments.  In 
recent  years,  however,  costs  for  zirconium  oxide  ©2  sensors,  differential 
pressure  transducers,  thermocouples,  and  other  sensors  have  fallen  sharply. 
This,  in  conjunction  with  the  availability  of  low-cost,  mass-produced 
microcomputers  has  lead  to  the  feasibility  of  intelligent  monitoring  and 
diagnostic  systems  for  smaller  combustion  equipment.  The  MAD  system  is 
evidence  that  a  cost  effective  tool  can  be  developed  to  monitor,  diagnose,  and 
troubleshoot  smaller  combustion  equipment,  while  simultaneously  educating 
boiler  personnel  in  boiler  operation  and  maintenance  theory. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  most  boiler  personnel  may  have  little 
experience  with  microcomputers,  a  graphics  package  was  employed  to  create  a 
more  "user-friendly"  human -computer  interface  with  MAD.  Real-time  data  can  be 
displayed  in  the  familiar  form  of  digital  or  analog  gauges.  Currently, 
automated  data  acquisition  via  remote  sensors  has  not  been  accomplished,  and 
input  data  is  entered  through  a  keyboard  interface.  In  order  to  achieve  a 
very  simple  interface,  "arrow  keys"  on  the  keyboard  are  used  to  increase  or 
decrease  input  values  for  various  parameters.  This  effectively  reduces  the 
number  of  different  keys  an  operator  must  cope  with  to  three:  the  "up"  arrow 
key,  the  "down"  arrow  key,  and  the  "Enter"  key.  Extensive  use  of  a  "help"  key 
is  also  available,  as  described  later. 

A  variety  of  combustion  technology  experts  were  employed  during  the 
knowledge  acquisition  process  in  order  to  minimize  any  biases  Inherent  in  an 
individual.  In  addition  to  reviewing  associated  literature,  audio  tape- 
recorded  in-dopth  interviews  were  conducted  with  independent  combustion 
consultants,  representatives  of  leading  boiler  manufacturers,  manufacturer's 
field  personnel,  in-house  combustion  researchers,  and  in-house  experienced 
boiler  operators. 

MAD  was  developed  using  a  Texas  Instruments  expert  system  development 
tool  called  "Personal  Computer  Plus"  on  a  80286-based  micro -computer.  The 


target  system  for  HAD  Includes  sensors  at  various  strategic  locations  on  the 
boiler  feeding  into  a  80386 -based  microcomputer  with  a  hard  disk  and  graphics 
capability. 

Methodology 

MAD  was  developed  using  a  production  rule -based  paradigm.  Production 
rules  were  chosen  to  represent  expert  knowledge  since  this  particular  paradigm 
is  efficient  in  minimizing  development  time  while  allowing  additional 
knowledge  to  be  easily  added  to  the  system.  Production  rule-based  systems 
(alternatively  called  production  systems,  or  rule-based  systems)  can  be  viewed 
in  a  very  general  sense  as  a  series  of  "IF-THEN"  statements.  The  IF  part  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  antecedent  or  condition,  and  the  THEN  part  is  the 
consequent  or  action.  As  an  example,  the  statement  IF  A  THEN  B  is  interpreted 
as  'If  condition  A  is  true,  then  perform  action  B* .  A  whole  series  of  these 
statements  (henceforth  referred  to  as  'rules')  form  the  knowledge  base.  The 
knowledge  base  can  be  fed  initial  facts  (the  flue  gas  temperature,  oxygen, 
etc.)  and  arrives  at  a  goal,  or  conclusion  (the  boiler  is  inefficient)  by 
applying  its  various  rules. 

Five  basic  areas  of  boiler  operation  and  evaluation  are  covered  by  MAD. 
These  are  listed  as  "menu"  options  for  the  user  of  MAD  to  select  upon 
beginning  a  session,  and  include: 

1)  Evaluate  efficiency 

2)  Cause  of  inefficiency 

3)  Troubleshoot 

4)  Water  status 

5)  Education 

"Evaluate  efficiency"  is  the  area  covered  most  completely  by  MAD.  It 
requires  keyboard  input  by  the  user  of  various  parameters  that  eventually  will 
be  input  on  a  real-time  basis  from  boiler  sensors.  These  parameters  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gas,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
and  combustibles  exiting  the  stack,  the  steam  pressure,  and  other  input  data. 
Once  the  input  data  has  been  gathered,  MAD  concludes  whether  the  boiler  is 
running  efficiently  or  not.  If  it  is  not,  it  will  display  the  general  reason 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion.  In  reaching  the  conclusion,  MAD  calculates  the 
optimal  value  of  a  parameter  (for  a  given  boiler  under  operating  conditions 
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specified) ,  factoring  in  a  certain  tolerance  before  concluding  that  the  boiler 
is  in  a  state  of  inefficiency.  For  example,  it  might  state  that  the  input 
value  of  4.0  percent  excess  oxygen  in  the  stack  is  more  than  1  percent  greater 
than  the  optimal  amount  of  2 . 1  percent  for  that  particular  boiler.  In  the 
final  stages  of  development,  MAD  will  automatically  input  the  data  from  the 
sensors,  and  if  the  boiler  is  running  inefficiently,  interact  with  the 
operator  to  determine  the  malfunctioning  boiler  component. 

"Cause  of  inefficiency"  determines  which  malfunctioning  boiler  component 
might  be  causing  the  boiler  to  operate  inefficiently.  Currently,  the  user 
must  select  this  area  from  the  first  menu  presented,  although  the  finished 
version  of  MAD  will  enter  this  area  automatically  upon  discovering 
inefficiency  in  the  boiler.  Operator  interaction  with  MAD  is  essential  in 
this  area  due  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  installing  feedback  sensors  to  check 
the  integrity  of  every  valve,  electrical  wiring  assembly,  moving  part,  and 
noise  associated  with  the  boiler. 

One  criteria  crucial  to  an  accurate  evaluation  of  any  boiler  is  that  the 
method  used  to  gather  the  input  data  is  performed  in  a  rigorous  manner. 
Accordingly,  there  is  a  series  of  questions  during  the  consultation  which 
interrogate  the  user  as  to  the  procedures  employed  in  gathering  the  data.  The 
operator's  responses  to  these  questions  are  then  used  to  determine  the  degree 
of  confidence  that  the  system  (and  hence,  the  user)  has  in  it's  opinion  of 
what  is  causing  the  boiler's  inefficiency.  If  the  data  acquisition  method  is 
sloppy  or  unknown,  MAD  prints  a  qualifying  statement  that  any  opinion  rendered 
must  be  deemed  questionable  due  to  the  fact  that  its  input  is  unreliable. 
Otherwise,  MAD  prints  a  message  that  the  opinion  rendered  is  only  trustworthy 
to  the  percent  indicated  at  the  end  of  that  message.  The  percent  of  certainty 
listed  is  also  a  function  of  the  rigor  or  certainty  of  the  data  acquisition 
process  as  stated  by  the  user. 

The  "Cause  of  inefficiency"  area  does  not  currently  cover  all  possible 
conditions  that  might  exist  in  an  operating  boiler.  The  most  important 
parameters  in  easily  determining  boiler  efficiency  are  the  temperature, 
oxygen,  and  combustibles  found  in  the  flue  gas.  At  a  given  point  in  time, 
each  of  these  parameters  might  be  either  at  an  excessively  high  level,  a 
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normal  or  acceptable  level,  or  at  a  abnormally  low  level.  Recognizing  that 
each  of  these  three  parameters  has  three  possible  conditions  yields  a  matrix 
of  27  possible  conditions.  MAD  will  accommodate  conditions  «diere  two  of  the 
three  input  parameters  are  at  normal  levels  and  the  third  parameter  is 
excessively  high.  Still  to  be  covered  are  conditions  where  more  than  Just  one 
parameter  is  high,  and  also  conditions  where  one  or  more  of  the  parameters  are 
low.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  condition  where  oxygen  and  temperature  are 
high  while  combustibles  are  normal;  MAD  will  handle  this  condition. 

"Troubleshoot"  is  under  development.  Extensive  knowledge  acquisition 
(interviews  with  boiler  experts)  has  been  accomplished,  but  further 
development  effort  is  required  before  significant  progress  can  me  made  in  this 
area,  as  it  will  most  likely  prove  to  be  the  most  complex  of  the  five  areas. 
Selection  of  this  item  from  the  initial  menu  merely  produces  a  message  stating 
that  further  development  of  the  area  is  needed.  Eventually,  "Troubleshoot" 
will  diagnose  why  a  boiler  falls  during  operation  or  upon  start-up.  It  is 
anticipated  that  future  versions  of  this  section  will  include  extensive  use  of 
graphics  such  as  the  isometric  drawing  presented  in  Figure  1.  Through  the  use 
of  such  graphics,  the  expert  system  will  not  only  indicate  what  the  problem 
might  be,  it  will  also  show  the  operator  where  to  look  for  the  problem  and 
check  for  proper  operation. 

"Water  status"  is  a  simple  diagnostic  system  for  the  water  quality  of 
the  boiler.  Currently,  it  asks  the  operator  about  the  physical  condition  of 
pipes  and  valves  in  the  water  system,  as  well  as  helping  to  evaluate  various 
alkalinity  readings  of  the  water.  It  performs  basic  diagnostics,  but  needs  to 
be  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Once  automated  water  quality  sensors 
and  treatment  instruments  become  cost  effective,  MAD  can  be  easily  interfaced 
with  these  devices  to  provide  "hands-off"  water  conditioning. 

"Education"  is  a  totally  different  area  from  any  of  the  above.  It  is 
envi.sioned  as  a  supplement  to  educate  novice  boiler  personnel  as  well  as  those 
with  considerable  years  of  experience,  as  it  seems  that  no  one  person, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  years  spent  in  boiler  rooms,  will  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  boilers.  If  such  experts  do  exist,  they  definitely  will  be 
the  exception.  Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that  many  young  and  inexperienced 


boiler  personnel  would  find  great  benefit  in  an  educational  tool  possessing 
negligible  operational  cost,  as  well  as  being  available  at  all  times  in  the 
boiler  room  itself. 

The  "Education"  area  can  serve  as  a  colorfully  Illustrated,  on-line 
textbook  on  the  principles  of  combustion  technology,  boiler  operation,  and 
maintenance.  The  user  may  study  an  area  of  interest  by  choosing  one  of 
various  options  offered  on  multiple  "menus".  The  system  could  alternatively 
quiz  the  user  by  setting  up  various  scenarios,  requesting  an  answer  from  the 
user,  and  then  giving  and  explaining  the  correct  answer.  These  sessions  would 
include  diagrams  such  as  that  presented  in  Figure  2.  which  can  graphically 
illustrate  the  proper  procedures  for  installation  or  maintenance  of  boiler 
components . 

At  present,  the  "Education"  area  is  devoid  of  knowledge  and  when 
selected,  will  only  state  that  it  is  under  development.  However,  a 
rudimentary  educational  system  has  been  incorporated  into  the  current  version 
of  MAD  to  demonstrate  the  degree  and  level  of  knowledge  that  would  be 
transferred  to  the  user.  Many  of  the  prompts  (questions)  displayed  to  the 
user  include  a  note  stating  that  a  further  explanation  of  the  prompt  is 
available  by  pressing  a  help  key.  This  help  key  has  two  purposes;  to  instruct 
the  user  on  how  to  enter  input  for  the  prompt  displayed,  and  also  as  an 
educational  tool  as  mentioned  above.  This  auxiliary  educational  feature  will 
be  left  in  after  the  full  "Educational"  area  has  been  developed  so  that  the 
user  is  exposed  to  learning  through  various  avenues  of  the  system. 

Status  of  Project 

The  first  phase  of  an  expert  system  has  been  developed  which  will 
monitor  and  diagnose  package  fire-tube  boilers.  Eventually,  it  is  envisioned 
that  this  system  will  receive  real-time  input  from  sensors  located  on  the 
boiler.  This  data  would  then  be  analyzed  to  reach  a  conclusion  concerning  the 
boiler's  efficiency.  Should  the  boiler  be  operating  Inefficiently,  NAD 
interacts  with  an  operator  to  determine  the  possible  causes.  In  addition  to 
performing  monitoring  and  diagnostic  functions,  HAD  will  also  have  the  ability 
to  troubleshoot  inoperative  boilers,  analyze  water  quality  and  recommend 
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procedures  to  rectify  water  quality  deficiencies,  and  finally  to  educate 
boiler  personnel  on  boiler  operation  and  maintenance  fundamentals. 


MAD  presently  does  not  have  the  capability  to  interface  with  the  various 
feedback  sensors  associated  with  the  boiler.  Boiler  output  data  must  be 
entered  into  MAD  by  boiler  personnel  via  a  keyboard  interface.  However,  real¬ 
time  data  acquisition  will  eventually  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  a 
Texas  Instruments  software  product  designed  for  that  purpose  (PC  Online) ,  and 
by  upgrading  the  hardware  to  a  80386-based  microcomputer.  Due  to  the 
relatively  slow  response  times  involved  with  typical  boiler  operations,  this 
platform  should  be  adequate  for  real-time  expert  system  monitoring. 

As  mentioned  above,  knowledge  acquisition  and  system  development  is 
still  required  in  all  of  MAD's  modules.  The  system  presently  functions  in  a 
rudimentary  manner.  In  order  to  offer  a  more  comprehensive  system,  additional 
development  is  required,  especially  in  the  areas  of  "Cause  of  Inefficiency", 
"Troubleshooting",  and  "Water  Quality."  The  "Education"  module  is  presently 
void  of  knowledge  except  for  that  contained  in  the  program's  help  files. 
However,  this  module  is  intended  solely  as  a  teaching  aid.  After  completion 
of  MAD's  development,  actual  field  testing  will  still  be  required. 
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Figure  1.  Isometric  Drawing  of  Typical  Gas  Fuel  Train. 
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Figure  2.  Drawing  of  Recommended  Safety  Valve  Installation  Proceedure. 
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KKOWLEDGE  WORKER  SYSTEM 


Beverly  T.  Coskunoglu  and  Loretta  Y.  Hsui^ 

NATURE  OF  PROBLEM: 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers  (OACE)  is  the 
Army  Staff  element  responsible  for  formulation  of  the  Military 
Construction  Program  which,  eventually,  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  funding.  OACE  action  officers  define  requirements, 
allocate  resources,  review  execution,  gather  and  disseminate 
project  and  program  information  essential  to  sound  facilities- 
related  decisions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  project,  the  OACE 
action  officers  who  perform  functions  such  as  these  are  referred  to 
as  knowledge  workers. 

The  activities  of  an  individual  knowledge  worker  who  plays  a 
role  in  this  complex  process  are  driven  by  continuously  shifting 
events  and  dates.  Timely  readjustment  and  response  to  the  changing 
demands  are  critical,  even  if  the  knowledge  worker  is  new  on  the 
job  and  does  not  completely  understand  either  the  process  or  the 
task. 

In  the  Army  this  is  a  particularly  vexing  problem  because 
turnover  is  very  high.  Other  aspects  of  the  Army  organizational 
climate  which  impact  continuity  of  operations  are  organizational 
changes,  the  work  environment,  the  technology  environment  and  the 
workload.  The  work  environment  encourages  last-in-first-out 
reaction  and  short-range  time  scheduling.  Survival  in  this 
environment  does  not  favor  thoughtful,  systematic  review  of 
information. 


^  Co-Principal  Investigators,  US  Army  Construction 
Engineering  Research  Laboratory,  FS  Division,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


OBJECTIVES : 

The  Knowledge  Worker  System  (KWS)  is  being  proposed  to  assist 
action  officers  in  fulfilling  their  responsibilities.  KWS  has  the 
following  goals: 

o  Capture  the  institutional  knowledge  which  is  often  lost 
when  action  officers  change  positions. 

o  Perform  dynamic  scheduling  and  rescheduling  of 
organizational  activities/processes/ events . 

o  Assist  action  officers  in  both  keeping  track  of  and  in 
performing  their  daily  responsibilities.  Explain  to  employees  what 
must  be  done,  when,  how  and  why. 

o  Automatically  generate  those  items  amenable  to  automation 
and  free  employees  from  repetitive  tasks. 

o  Assist  in  workload  leveling. 

o  Be  applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  organizational  settings. 

FUNCTIONAL  REQUIREMENTS: 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  following  five  functional 
modules  are  required: 

1)  KNOWLEDGE  CAPTURE  AND  ACCESS:  The  subfunctions 

accomplished  by  this  module  are  knowledge  acquisition;  maintenance; 
and  retrieval. 

2)  DYNAMIC  SCHEDULING:  This  module  will  include  Activity 

Network,  Activity  Scheduling  and  Tracking,  Impact  Analysis, 

Resource  Leveling,  Daily  "To  Do  List”,  Knowledge  Worker's  Calendar, 
"Look  Ahead”  and  "Look  Back"  capabilities.  Status  Report,  and 
Management  Report. 

3)  AUTOMATIC  EXECUTION:  This  module  will  involve  automation 

of  activities  such  as  initiating  batch  programs,  checking  and 
sorting  electronic  mail,  downloading/uploading  data,  generating 
status  and  management  reports,  and  communications  between  personal 
computers  and  minis/mainframes. 
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4)  UUt;K  iN  riikl'ACL;  MANAGIIMKN'I*:  Tho  llL-.or  1  nl  «M  I  <i(<‘  will  Ix' 
designed  with  characteristics  such  as  consistent  appearance, 
customizable  configuration,  timely  responses,  context-sensitive 
help,  error  prevention  and  correction,  windows  and  automatic 
reminders,  etc. 

5)  SYSTEM  INTERFACE  MANAGEMENT:  The  System  Interface 
Management  program  will  furnish  the  overall  orchestration  between 
disparate  software  and  hardware  components.  This  module  will 
provide  the  functions  of  coordinating,  routing,  instructing,  and 
monitoring. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  first  step  is  the  analysis  of  the  data  which  will  comprise 
the  system's  knowledge  base.  Standard  operating  procedure  (SOP) 
handbooks  have  been  developed  for  three  knowledge  workers  who  will 
eventually  be  served  by  KWS.  After  classifying  the  types  of  data 
to  be  stored,  a  knowledge  representation  scheme  will  be  developed 
and  tested. 

After  a  conceptual  model  is  developed,  researchers  will  focus 
on  producing  a  knowledge  acquisition  package.  The  purpose  of  this 
package  is  to  expedite  and  standardize  the  process  of  knowledge 
capture.  Other  potential  benefits  include  early  user  involvement, 
decreased  knowledge  acquisition  costs,  and  stand-alone  software 
that  will  prototype  some  KWS  functions. 

Concurrently,  system  requirement  analyses  will  be  conducted. 
Software  and  hardware  requirements  will  be  defined  as  part  of  this 
process.  The  use  of  Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE) 
technology  will  be  investigated  as  a  potential  development  and 
production  tool.  Potential  applications  of  CASE  for  this  project 
include:  system  planning  and  design,  activity  modeling,  data 
structuring,  rapid  prototyping,  and  code  generation. 
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Well-defined  functional  requirements  will  be  developed.  The 
conceptual  model  will  be  further  evaluated  and  refined,  as  part  of 
the  design  stage.  Both  the  functional  requirements  and  the 
knowledge  representation  model  will  provide  the  framework  for 
design  and  implementation  of  the  system.  Design  details  will  be 
checked,  attempted,  and  iteratively  refined  as  part  of  the 
development  and  testing  stage. 

Preliminary  investigation  indicates  that  the  system  will  be 
developed  in  hybrid  artificial  intelligence  environment  consisting 
of  a  relational  database  management  system,  expert  system,  project 
management  system,  and  mainframe-micro  communication  linkages.  The 
system  will  be  fielded  as  it  is  developed  with  the  same  users  for 
whom  the  SOP  handbooks  and  knowledge  acquisition  packages  were 
developed.  After  fielding  and  evaluation  is  completed,  the 
production  version  of  the  system  will  be  put  into  use. 

STATUS  OF  WORK: 

Analysis  of  data  that  will  comprise  the  system's  knowledge 
base  is  underway;  development  of  a  knowledge  representation  model 
will  follow. 

PRELIMINARY  RESULTS: 

(1)  Functional  Description: 

A  draft  version  of  the  KWS  functional  analysis  has  been 
produced . 

(2)  Standard  Operating  Procedure  Handbook: 

The  handbook  describes  how  to  perform  each  type  of  activity 
for  a  specific  position. 

(3)  Data  base  and  retrieval  software: 

The  rudimentary  software  developed  to  date  presents  the  data 
about  when  each  activity  must  be  done  and  by  whom,  and  is  indexed 
to  activities  in  the  handbook. 
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EXPECTED  FUTURE  RESEARCH: 

(1)  Knowledge  representation 

(2)  Knowledge  acquisition  tools 

(3)  Dynamic  scheduling 

(4)  System  integration 

(5)  CASE  technology 

(6)  Human  factors  engineering 

(7)  Mainframe-micro  links 

POC: 

Beverly  Coskunoglu,  PI,  FS  Division  Ext.  728 
Loretta  Hsui,  PI,  FS  Division  Ext.  387 

US  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
P.O.  Box  4005,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820-1305 
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A  Knowledge  Engineering  Approach  to  the 
Analysis  and  Evalnation  of  Schedules 


Jesus  M.  De  La  Garza^  E.  William  East^  and  C.  William  Ibbs^ 


Objective: 

This  paper  describes  a  knowledge  engineering  study  which  synthesizes  the 
operational  knowledge  needed  to  perform  a  project  management  expert  task. 
The  particular  task  in  question  is  criticizing  and  comparing  construction 
schedules  for  vertical  construction  [De  La  Garza  88].  The  methodology  utilized 
in  the  study  is  aimed  first  and  foremost  at  extracting,  formalizing,  and 
articulating  empirical  Judgmental  knowledge  about  construction  schedule 
analysis.  The  secondary  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  explore  the  issues  that 
arise  in  the  development  of  a  Knowledge-Based  System  (KBS). 

This  research  advances  the  state-of-the-art  by;  I)  adding  to  and 
formalizing  an  amorphous  mass  of  construction  scheduling  knowledge;  2) 
recognizing  and  making  construction  schedule  criticism  a  formal  project 
management  task;  3)  proposing  a  knowledge  engineering  methodology  capable  of 
transforming  ill-defined  construction  scheduling  knowledge  into  the  specifics  of 
an  operational  KBS;  and  4)  providing  an  object-oriented  infrastructure  of 
knowledge  representation  schemes. 

Motivation: 

Although  Project  Management  Systems  (PMSs)  have  become  more 
substantial  and  complex,  they  are  still  widely  acknowledged  as  incomplete 
project  control  aids.  Specifically,  their  inability  to  collect  data  and  interpret 
qualitative  and  subjective  project  information  requires  construction  managers  to 
interpret  such  information  largely  unassisted.  This  lack  of  computer-aided 
interpretation  leads  to  variations  of  construction  managers'  and  firms’ 
performance.  This  is  especially  true  regarding  schedule  analysis  and  control  in 
which  experience  and  the  resulting  subjective  judgment  play  a  major  role. 

In  addition  to  these  problems,  construction  managers  are  dissuaded  from 
using  the  Critical  Path  Method  (CPM)  and  the  Program  Evaluation  and  Review 
Technique  (PERT)  methods  effectively  by  the  need  to  perform  time-consuming 
network  searches  and  laborious  hand-calculations,  which  are  typical  of  "what 
if*  analyses. 


^  Ph.D.  Research  Assistant,  Dept,  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  and  Associate  Investigator,  US  Army 
Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

*  Principal  Investigator,  US  Army  Construction  Engineering*  Research 
Laboratory,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

*  Associate  Professor,  Dept,  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Berkeley,  California. 
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Technological  Opportunities: 

Artificial  Intelligence  (AI)  technology  provides  a  way  to  capture  and 
replicate  empirical  judgmental  knowledge  in  the  form  of  computer  programs 
called  KBSs.  During  a  National  Science  Foundation  conference  held  in  May 
1985  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  several  researchers  pointed  out  that  the 
nature  of  the  construction  industry  makes  these  KBSs  especially  applicable  to 
construction  engineering  and  management  (Ibbs  85,  Ibbs  86]. 

Researchers  and  practitioners  agree  that  in  this  industry  there  is  a  high 
dependence  on  empirical  rules  and  procedures  derived  from  experience,  rather 
than  from  a  scientific  knowledge  source.  Concurrent  to  the  conference, 
researchers  were  beginning  to  isolate  construction  scheduling  and  control  as  a 
prominent  example  for  KBS  application  [Avots  85,  Levitt  85,  McGartland  85, 
Nay  85). 

A  subsequent  workshop  [O'Connor  87]  confirmed  and  endorsed  the  fact 
that  construction  schedule  criticism  and  comparison  represent  a  crucial  clement 
of  effective  project  management.  Participants  of  this  symposium  focused  their 
discussion  on  the  use  of  KBSs  in  construction  scheduling.  KBSs  were 
identified  as  an  excellent  technology  to:  I)  capture  compiled  and  idiosyncratic 
knowledge  about  construction  schedule  criticism,  comparison,  and  generation; 
and  2)  develop  graphical  user  interfaces  for  operational  systems. 

Two  other  workshops  (Kitzmiller  87,  Wilson  87]  outlined  the  criteria  for 
and  purpose  of  needed  intelligent  interfaces  for  current  algorithmic  software. 
[Wilson  87  p.l6]  summarizes  the  consensus  of  the  participants  at  his  workshop, 
with  respect  to  intelligent  software  interfaces,  as  follows: 

"Many  current  software  packages  arc  large  algorithms,  or  collections 
of  linked  algorithms,  that  are  difficult  to  use  or  whose  results 
demand  serious,  informed  interpretation...Knowledge-Based  Systems 
(KBSs)  offer  the  potential  of  providing  intelligent  pre*  and 
post-processors  of  such  packages...As  post-processors,  the  KBSs  can 
be  used  to  interpret  program  results  as  to  their  accuracy,  validity 
and  applicability.  A  major  research  issue  within  this  approach  is  the 
assessment  of  how  much  of  the  knowledge  required  for  such 
application  is  compiled  and  generic,  and  how  much  is  empirical  and 
idiosyncratic...Generic  tools  for  such  applications  should  be  able  to 
represent  the  (widely-shared)  compiled  knowledge,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  user  to  augment  the  knowledge  base  with  his/her 
own  experiential  knowledge." 

Definition  of  Construction  Schedule  Analysis: 

The  construction  schedule  analysis  problem  domain  is  characterized  by  the 
use  of  expert  knowledge,  judgment  and  experience.  Management  of  dynamic 
schedules  requires  knowing  not  only  what  has  changed,  but  also  requires 
reacting  to  those  changes  before  their  impact  occurs.  Comparison  and  analysis 
of  schedules  is  typically  performed  at  three  different  stages:  (I)  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  version;  (2)  across  different  schedule  versions  during  project 
execution;  and  (3)  within  the  last  schedule  version,  reflecting  actual  and 
baseline  expectations.  This  research  project  focuses  only  on  the  construction 
expertise  required  to  accomplish  the  first  and  second  phases.  In  these  stages. 
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the  issues  of  maintaining  an  on-going  historic  database  play  a  less  important 
role  than  in  the  third  stage. 

Initial  schedule  analysis  is  defined  as  the  verifications  owners  and/or 
contractors  perform  on  the  initial  construction  planning  schedule.  Project 
managers,  whose  task  at  this  stage  is  to  assess  whether  the  proposed  schedule 
is  reasonable,  need  answers  to  such  questions  as:  Docs  the  schedule  meet  the 
contract  requirements?.  Is  the  critical  path  reasonable?.  Are  owner-controlled 
activities  included?.  Have  major  subcontractors  participated  in  the  formulation 
of  the  plan?.  What  is  the  overall  degree  of  schedule  criticality?.  Do 
procurement  activities  precede  special  installation  tasks?.  Docs  the  cost 
estimate  comply  with  the  contract  documents?. 

In-Progress  schedule  analysis  is  defined  as  the  type  of  evaluations  owners 
and/or  contractors  perform  across  different  schedule  versions  during  project 
execution.  Project  managers  face  these  and  other  issues  such  as:  Are  we  on 
schedule?.  How  much  should  we  pay?.  What  is  different  about  these  schedules?. 
Are  winter-sensitive  activities  being  scheduled  during  winter?.  Is  the  progress 
payment  request  reasonable?.  Should  the  duration  of  future  activities  be 
modified  based  on  past  experience?.  How  can  I  tell  if  activities  are  in  trouble? 

Both  Initial  and  In-Progress  schedule  analyses  are  considered  with  four 
major  categories  of  issues:  I)  General  Requirements;  2)  Logic;  3)  Cost;  and  4) 
Time. 

Scope  of  the  Knowledge  Base: 

The  scope  of  the  knowledge  base  has  been  restricted  to  one  specific  class 
of  buildings  in  order  to  maintain  a  narrow  focus  and  to  concentrate  the  study 
on  the  scheduling  process  itself.  The  class  of  buildings  the  knowledge  base 
addresses  are  mid-rise  reinforced  concrete  or  steel  structures.  The  advantages 
of  using  this  type  of  construction  are:  I)  it  represents  a  large  segment  of  the 
building  construction  market;  2)  it  is  characterized  by  repetitive  operations; 
and  3)  solutions  to  early-diagnosed  problems  may  be  propagated  to  the  rest  of 
the  structure. 

There  is  an  upper  limit  on  the  number  of  stories,  roughly  19.  The 
mid-rise  structure  was  chosen  mainly  because  the  construction  of  high-rise 
buildings,  20  stories  and  above,  requires  another  set  of  elevators,  different 
construction  equipment,  and  different  construction  methods.  The  scope  of  the 
knowledge  base  has  also  been  limited  to  commercial  buildings,  since  the 
construction  methods  for  these  types  of  buildings  are  similar.  In  contrast  to 
this  type  of  construction  are  projects  such  as  hospitals,  factories,  warehouses, 
homes,  schools,  dams,  bridges,  highways,  and  so  forth. 

Knowledge  Metamorphosis: 

The  conversion  of  words  of  advice  into  executable  procedures  is  an 
important  task.  The  knowledge  transformation  is  briefly  presented  here  to 
provide  an  overview  of  the  sequenced  process  and  to  clarify  the  transition 
from  one  stage  to  another.  Figure  I  depicts  the  evolution  of  the  knowledge 
base.  The  following  subsections  explain  each  of  the  products  generated  by  the 
knowledge  metamorphosis  process. 
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Figure  1.  Knowledge  Metamorphosis 


Amorphous  Knowledge  Base.  Despite  the  economic  benefits  of  performing 
schedule  analysis,  many  project  managers  do  not  do  so  because;  I)  it  requires 
project  managers  to  have  a  high  level  of  technical  expertise,  which  can  only 
be  acquired  with  years  of  experience;  2)  the  time-consuming  nature  of  most 
procedures  dissuade  project  managers  from  analyzing  the  schedules  effectively; 
and  3)  reports  of  on-going  work  are  often  one  or  two  weeks  behind  real  time, 
thus,  construction  managers  do 'not  take  management  information  systems 
seriously. 

Expertise-related  problems  occur  because  senior  project  managers  cannot 
transmit  all  their  knowledge  to  junior  project  managers.  Some  of  the  reasons 
are:  I)  Senior  project  managers  know  more  than  they  can  explain  about 
construction  schedule  analysis.  They  can  best  discuss  their  knowledge  in  the 
context  of  concrete  problems;  2)  Most  expert  knowledge  is  heuristic  and 
experiential;  large  parts  are  not  grounded  on  first  principles;  3)  Senior  project 
managers  learn  to  recognize  thousands  of  associations  between  data  and 
solutions  to  the  extent  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  process.  They  learn  to 
recognize  solutions  as  opposed  to  constructing  them;  4)  The  major  difference 
between  a  junior  and  a  senior  project  manager  is  the  quantity,  quality, 
retrievability,  and  organization  of  his/her  knowledge;  and  5)  Much  of  the 
knowledge  to  which  senior  project  managers  have  access  is  idiosyncratic  to  the 
company  they  represent  and  to  the  type  of  projects  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  computerized  PMSs,  there  has  been  little 
effort  to  quantify  and  structure  the  knowledge  required  to  interpret  the  PMS 
information.  Thus,  the  title  amorphous  knowledge  base  is  appropriate. 
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F.nglish  Knowledge  Base.  The  English  knowledge  base  consists  of  a  set  of 
conceptual  scheduling  provisions  and  procedures  written  in  plain  English. 
These  provisions  and  procedures  are  the  product  of  investigating  and  applying 
three  knowledge  elicitation  techniques  to  the  amorphous  mass  of  construction 
scheduling  expertise.  Figure  2  shows  the  techniques  used  in  this  research  and 
their  output.  The  overlapping  depicted  in  the  provisions  and  methods  boxes 
symbolically  implies  some  duplication  in  their  contents. 

The  union  of  all  provisions  defines  the  breadth  of  the  knowledge  base. 
An  important  attribute  of  these  conceptual  provisions  is  that  they  represent 
the  "what”  and  do  not  explicitly  indicate  "how*  they  should  be  interpreted  or 
implemented.  For  example,  a  provision  in  the  "time”  category  basically  states: 
"Float  should  be  broad  enough  to  support  the  premise  that  it  has  not  been 
manipulated”.  In  this  case,  the  intent  of  the  provision  is  not  intertwined  with 
any  float  sequestering  technique. 

The  union  of  the  methods  generated  by  each  knowledge  elicitation 
technique  delineates  the  depth  of  the  knowledge  base.  These  procedures 
symbolize  "how”  a  conceptual  provision  may  be  interpreted.  The  conceptual 
provision  stated  above  may  be  interpreted  by  relating  it  to  preferential 
scheduling  techniques,  such  as  preferential  logic  ties,  lead/lag  activities,  or 
extended  activity  durations. 


Figure  2.  Knowledge  Elicitation  Techniques 
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Enelish-likc  Knowledge  Base.  Since  much  of  the  construction  scheduling 
knowledge  is  procedural,  the  knowledge  engineering  approach  at  this  stage  has 
as  its  main  objective  the  transformation  of  conceptual  provisions  into 
executable  procedures. 

Some  knowledge  a  project  manager  exercises  is  generic  in  nature  while 
other  knowledge  is  idiosyncratic  to  the  company  with  which  he/she  is 
affiliated.  Thus,  there  can  be  several  ways  to  implement  a  conceptual 
scheduling  provision.  The  purpose  of  this  phase  is  to  identify  at  least  one 
type  of  implementation  and  allow  flexibility  for  further  modifications  or 
additions. 

Once  a  procedure  is  attached  to  a  provision,  its  representation  is  no 
longer  in  plain  English.  Rather,  it  is  represented  using  a  notation  that  is  less 
idiomatic  and  more  procedural.  However,  with  this  format,  a  person  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  specifics  of  the  computer  language  in  which  the  KBS  is 
written  can  still  read  and  record  additional  knowledge. 

Electronic  Knowledge  Base.  The  computer  implementation  of  conceptual 
provisions  requires  the  selection  of  programming  languages.  Commercially 
available  AI  tools  that  are  applicable  to  the  derivation  end  of  the  problem 
solving  spectrum  have  been  considered. 

Two  different  programming  environments  have  been  utilized  for  developing 
these  ideas  to  the  proof *of*concept  level;  that  is,  having  enough  functionality 
to  demonstrate  concepts  but  not  really  developed  yet  to  the  operational  level; 
I)  Texas  Instrument’s  Personal  Consultant  Plus;  2)  Inference  Corporation’s 
ART.  A  third  tool,  eg.,  Gold  Hill’s  GoldWorks,  has  recently  been  selected  to 
develop  an  operational  KBS. 

Each  of  these,  or  any  other  computing  platform,  requires  a  set  of 
mappings  whose  function  is  to  transform  the  knowledge  written  in  the 
English-like  notation  into  the  specifics  of  the  chosen  programming  language 
syntax.  Once  in  this  format,  modifications  to  the  knowledge  base  require  the 
expertise  of  a  programmer. 

Knowledge  Implementation: 

The  Personal  Consultant  Pius  implementation  represented  the  first  attempt 
to  codify  the  scheduling  concepts.  The  main  thrust  of  it  was  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  possible  to  embody  construction  scheduling  expertise  in  a 
computer  language.  For  this  reason,  the  code  did  not  have  to  be  elegant  or 
efficient.  In  addition,  little  consideration  was  given  to  execution  speed.  Since 
the  USA-CERL  specifications  called  for  a  microcomputer-based  tool,  the 
following  hardware-software  environment  was  selected: 

Software: 

Personal  Consultant  Plus;  Inference  Engine;  Versions  1.0,  2.0 

Primavera;  Project  Management  System;  Versions  2.5,  3.0 

dBASE  HI;  Relational  Database  Management  System;  Version  1.1 

Hardware: 

IBM  PC/XT,  AT,  compatibles,  and  Tl  Professional 
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The  first  system  design  problem  faced  was  how  to  make  the  PMS 
information  available  to  the  inference  engine,  other  than  by  re-typing  it.  The 
solution  included  the  splicing  of  a  relational  database  management  system 
(RDMS)  between  the  PMS  and  the  inference  engine.  This  ROMS  would  act  as 
a  repository  of  schedule  information,  in  addition  to  providing  its  own  command 
language  to  perform  computations  on  schedule  information.  It  was  evident  that 
by  solving  this  obstacle  in  this  manner,  that  it  was  also  conceptually  possible 
to  access  all  kinds  of  external  databases,  e.g.,  a  database  consisting  of 
estimating  data. 

Since  the  PC  Plus  versions  utilized  during  this  implementation  lacked 
database-like  relational  capabilities  and  a  pattern-matching  language,  all  such 
work  was  done  by  dBASE  Ill.  This  system’s  design  decision  suggests  that  for 
every  value  to  be  retrieved  from  or  calculation  to  be  performed  on  the 
schedule  database,  there  has  to  be  a  dBASE  111  command  file  capable  of 
executing  the  PC  Plus  request.  In  this  regard,  the  function  of  the  PC  Plus 
rules  was  mainly  to  decide  which  command  file  to  select  and  execute.  By  the 
time  the  prototype  was  finished,  it  became  evident  that  it  could  have  been 
implemented  in  dBASE  III  atone  without  using  PC  Plus  as  the  anchor. 

The  system  was  developed  to  the  proof  of  concept  level,  that  is,  having 
enough  functionality  to  demonstrate  concepts  but  not  really  usable.  The 
PC-based  tools  imposed  severe  constraints  on  the  system’s  development.  They 
were,  among  others,  I)  insufficient  computational  power;  2)  limited  potential 
for  system  growth;  3)  lack  of  a  truly  frame-based  representation  language;  4) 
lack  of  a  pattern-matching  language;  and  5)  lack  of  object-oriented 
programming  capabilities.  These  limitations  led  to  the  selection  of  a  computing 
platform  able  to  raise  some  of  these  constraints,  eliminate  some  others,  and  by 
the  same  token,  impose  additional  ones,  e.g.,  the  development  environment  is 
too  expensive  to  be  considered  a  viable  delivery  platform. 

In  the  ART  implementation,  rather  than  re-coding  the  scheduling  concepts 
previously  implemented  on  the  personal  computer,  it  was  decided  to  develop  a 
conceptual  semantic  network  infrastructure.  This  would  permit  and  stimulate 
system  growth,  as  well  as  serve  as  the  foundation  for  rule  creation. 

Current  efforts  are  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  an  operational 
KBS.  Such  system  is  being  developed  in  GoldWorks. 
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Project  Maaagcaicat  Systca  Scicctioa  Gaidc 


E.  Wniiam  East  P.E.*  and  Nie>lia  Yau> 


Introductloa 

Although  mainframe  programs  for  Critical  Pidh  Method  (CPM)  scheduling  have  been 
available  for  the  past  30  year,  their  use  has  been  typically  restricted  to  only  the  largest 
firms.  The  dramatic  decrease  in  price  of  hardware  and  software  has  made  the  use  of 
microcomputer  programs,  generally  called  Project  Management  Systems  (PMS),  for 
scheduling  feasible.  By  1986,  over  200  vendors  and  over  100,000  packages  have  been 
sold.  The  use  of  personal  computers  and  project  management  software  within  the 
construction  irxlustry  has  Increase  substantially  sinM  1966. 

What  rrusst  project  management  system  purchasers  have  in  common  is  the  large  amount  of 
time  and  effort  expended  to  sel^  a  program.  The  time  and  effort  (as  much  as  one 
person-year)  Is  required  for  the  software  reviewer(s)  to  develop  a  background  in  the 
capabilities  of  project  management  systems.  Without  practical  scheduling  this  background 
research  often  results  in  an  inappropriate  selection  of  a  project  management  system. 
(EAST  '88-1). 

The  purpose  of  the  Project  Management  System  Selection  Guide  is  to  assist  in  the 
selection  of  project  management  systems  by  providing  the  in^perienced  software 
reviewer  advice  about;  (1)  the  impact  of  pr^ect  workload  on  necessary  scheduling 
features  and  (2)  the  impact  of  the  scheduling  system  on  the  construction  office.  The 
system  may  also  specify  several  project  management  systems  which  meet  the  offices 
needs. 

Project  Management  System  Selection  Guide 

The  Project  Management  System  Selection  Guide  attempts  to  model  two  types  of  consul¬ 
tation  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Ckmstruction  Management  Team.  The  first  type 
of  consultation  provides:  (1)  an  explanation  of  features  project  management  system 
features  which  should  be  specified  and  (2)  list  of  items  to  consider  in  the  implementation 
of  the  system.  The  seco^  type  of  consultation  provides:  a  list  of  project  management 
systems  wNch  best  match  the  required  project  management  system  features.  The 
following  paragraphs  of  this  section  wIR  explakr  the  flow  of  data  arxf  irfference  through 
the  selection  guide  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1. 

Construction  Office  Environment 

The  first  task  of  the  system  is  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  make  judgement 
about  the  needs  of  the  particular  office.  This  is  llustrated  in  Figure  1  by  "INPUT 
OFFICE  INFO."  Four  areas  of  the  construction  office  are  considered:  (1)  projects  to  be 
scheduled,  (2)  construction  contract  restrictions,  (3)  personnel  considerations,  and  (4) 
avaRabie  computer  systems.  Each  of  these  Items  is  briefly  described  below  and 
Rlustrated  in  Figure  2. 


'  Principal  Investigator,  U.S.  Anny  Corps  of  Engineers,  Constnjction 
Engineering  Research  Lab,  Champaign,  IL 

*  Research  Assistant,  Department  of  CIvR  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign.  IL 
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(1)  Projects  to  be  Scheduled;  The  total  size  and  type  of  an  office  work  load  are  the 
'  most  important  factors  in  selecting  a  prefect  management  system.  The  number  of 

activities  and  projects  is  proportionai  to  the  ievel  of  sophistication  necessary  to  access 
I  that  data.  The  type  of  office  is  proportional  to  the  need  to  manage  workers  and  profit; 

the  construction  manager  typicaliy  has  the  ieast  need  arxl  the  contractor  the  greatest. 

I  (2)  Construction  Contract  Restrictions;  There  are  three  ways  that  an  owner  may  use 

contract  language;  (a)  to  limit  the  netw<Mi(  model  which  may  be  used,  (b)  to  require  a 
specific  project  management  system,  and/or  (c)  specify  electronic  data  transfer. 

(3)  Personnel  Considerations;  The  four  items  which  an  (^ce  should  be  evaluated  on 
prior  to  the  selection  of  a  system  are;  (a)  computer  systems  experience,  (b)  available 
time,  (c)  staff  turnover,  and  (d)  multiple  sites.  These  factors  will  impact  the  need  for 
training  and  system  customization. 

(4)  Available  Computer  Systems;  There  are  four  computer  related  issues  to  review  prior 
to  purchasing  any  software.  These  are;  (a)  operating  system,  (b)  Random  Access  Memory, 
(c)  hard  disk  storage  and  (d)  current  computer  usage.  These  factors  may  actually 
prohibit  use  of  the  scheduling  system  at  the  construction  office. 

Filter  Rules 

As  the  user  enters  information  into  the  frames  which  contain  the  Construction  Office 
Environment  described  in  the  previous  section  forward  chaining  rules  may  be  fired.  The 
authors  have  called  these  rules  filter'  rules  because  the  result  of  applying  these  rules  is 
a  'refined*  view  of  the  office  in  terms  of  the  system  features  requir^  for  a  particular 
office  situation.  An  example  of  one  of  these  rules  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 

These  rules  also  generate  an  explanation  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  office 
information.  Figure  4  shows  one  portion  of  the  output  a  user  may  obtain  in  conjunction 
wKh  the  checklist  of  required  project  management  system  features.  The  authors  have 
"smpted  to  (1)  identify  assumptions  made  and  (2)  provide  practicai  guidance  on  system 
implementation  at  each  feature  which  is  required  at  a  particular  office. 

Project  Management  System  Environment 

This  section  briefly  describes  the  representation  which  is  used  by  both  the  required 
system  features  and  the  project  management  system  database.  The  project  management 
system  environment,  shown  in  Figure  5,  is  composed  of  six  general  frames;  (1)  system 
flexibility,  (2)  input  and  editing,  (3)  analysis  tools,  (4)  cost  and  earned  value  manage¬ 
ment,  (5)  resource  management,  and  (6)  system  requirements. 

(1)  System  Rexibility;  RexibHity  in  project  management  systems  provides  the  user  the 
abiiity  to  focus  on  the  data  necessary  for  a  particular  task.  On  large  projects  flexibility 
is  essential  to  the  effective  use  of  a  project  management  system  (EAST  ’88-3).  Six 
features  provide  increasing  levels  of  flexibNity  in  a  project  management  system;  (a) 
number  of  activities,  (b)  activity  codes,  (c)  activity  code  libraries,  (d)  customized 
reporting,  (e)  customized  menus,  and  (f)  data  base  access. 

(2)  Input  and  Editing;  Selecting  specifle  activities  to  be  edited  using  selective  sorting 
rrtay  be,  over  the  long  term,  one  of  the  most  time  saving  features  of  a  project 
management  system  for  large  projects  or  large  work  loads. 

(3)  Analysis  Tools;  Analysis  tools  are  avaflable  to  assist  in  determining  the  correctness 
of  a  contractor’s  schedule.  These  tools  are  (a)  on-screen  reports,  (b)  reports  which 
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compare  two  versions  of  the  same  schedule,  (c)  on-screen  graphics,  and  (d)  statistical 
progress  analysis. 

(4)  Cost  and  Earned  Value:  Cost  management  features  are  one  of  the  most  diverse 
aspects  of  project  management  systems  since  contractors,  construction  managers,  and 
owners  all  have  different  cost  management  needs  proportional  to  their  need  to  monitor 
profit. 

(5)  Resource  Management:  Resource  management  is  a  difficult  area  to  review  because  of 
inconsistent  terminology.  Contractors  in  particular  would  like  to  have  an  automated  tool 
to  assist  in  planning  manpower  allocation. 

(6)  System  Requirements:  Offices  with  IBM  or  compatible  computer  systems  should  have 
no  problem  finding  several  systems  which  meet  their  needs,  however,  the  additional 
hardware  support  a  project  management  system  requires  include  (a)  additional  RAM,  (b) 
hard  disk  storage,  and  (c)  additional  computers. 

Matcher 

Now  that  the  checklist  of  required  system  features  and  the  frames  containing  those 
features  have  been  completed  the  user  may  use  the  system  to  find  the  best  match 
between  their  office's  needs  and  the  capabilities  of  systems  in  the  project  management 
system  database.  This  is  accomplished  thrrnjgh  a  set  of  USP  functions  collectively  called 
the  "matcher  *  The  matcher  takes  the  data  from  the  system  requirement  frames  and 
compares  it  to  the  data  in  the  project  management  system  database.  The  result  of  this 
matching  is  a  list  of  project  management  systems  which  identify  those  features  which 
coincide. 

Project  History 

The  prototype  of  the  Project  Management  System  Selection  Guide  was  comprieted  in 
December  1987  to  complete  a  course  requirement  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  This 
system  programmed  in  GCLISP  also  included  user  interface  functions  found  in  OPS-5. 
The  program  was  developed  on  IBM  compatible  computers  with  a  minimum  of  1.0  MB  of 
exterided  memory.  This  development  included  approximately  forty  rules  and  required 
approximately  two  person-months  to  complete’. 

Once  the  system  was  completed  porting  to  GOLOWORKS  was  begun  (1)  to  learn  that 
expert  system  shell  and  (2)  to  develop  a  more  pleasing  user  interface.  Figure  3  shows  a 
typical  GOLOWORKS’s  rule.  Figure  4  shows  a  section  of  what  the  user  might  see  on  the 
screen  if  thier  office  had  a  high  rate  of  turnover  and  utilized  multiple  project  offices. 

The  GOLDWORKS  development  was  conducted  on  IBM  PS/2  model  80  computers  with  a 
minimum  of  8  MB  of  extended  memory.  This  development  included  approximately  forty 
additional  rules  to  manipulate  user  interface  functions  and  required  approximately 
additional  one  person-month  to  complete. 

System  Verification 

Verification  of  this  prototype  will  be  a  very  important  issue  with  project  management 
software  vendors.  In  the  current  guidance  system  only  example  project  management 
systems  are  included  to  avoid  any  potential  conflicts.  Although  some  have  suggested  that 


’  Development  times  noted  includes  time  required  to  learn  the  referenced 
program  language  or  expert  system  shell. 
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every  system  vendor  should  comment  on  the  selection  method  the  authors  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  necessary. 

The  authors  believe  that  most  vendors  will  support  the  system  because,  if  kept  current, 
the  system  provides  basic  market  research  about  the  needs  of  their  construction 
customer.  The  selection  guide  indicates:  (1)  which  markets  their  product  do  not 
adequately  serve  and  (2)  the  features  needed  to  enter  these  additional  markets.  Vendors 
will  be  able  to  more  easily  assess  the  impact  of  additional  features  on  their  product  with 
this  information. 

The  most  important  reason  why  the  authors  feel  this  system  will  move  beyond  the 
prototype  with  minimal  protest  is  that  if  the  system  is  completed  every  organization 
which  uses  it  wilt  save  a  minimum  of  one  person-month  in  the  selection  of  a  project 
management  system. 

A  peer  review  verification  process  has  already  begun  with  the  publication  of  a 
background  paper  (EAST  ’88-1)  and  the  knowledge  base  contained  in  the  CGUSP 
prototype  (EAST  ’88-2).  It  is  anticipated  that  readers  of  these  articles,  including  project 
management  system  vendors,  will  comment  on  the  validity  of  the  selection  method. 

Conclusion 

There  are  significant  problems  with  the  way  many  offices  select  project  management 
software.  These  are  (1)  high  resource  commitment,  (2)  reliance  on  unsubstantiated  data, 
and  (3)  incomplete  reviewer  perspective.  The  Project  Management  System  Selection 
Guide,  once  completed  will  reduce  these  problems  to  a  great  degree  by  sharing  the 
knowledge  of;  (1)  features  which  impact  an  office’s  ability  to  manage  construction 
schedules,  (2)  practical  problems  which  may  occur  during  implementation  of  the  system, 
and  (3)  overall  project  management  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  use  of  any  automated  system  depends  not  on  programming 
techniques  but  on  the  benefits  received  from  using  the  program.  Educating  buyers  about 
the  use  of  project  management  systems  at  their  particular  office  will  significantly  reduce 
the  time  required  to  purchase  a  project  management  system.  The  authors  are  confident 
that  this  savings  will  drive  future  project  development. 
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FIGURE  1.  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 


(DEFINE-RULE  PROJECT-ACTIVITY-CATEGORY-HIGH 

(iprint-name  TMPUCATIONS  OF  HIGH  NUMBER  OF  ACTIVITIES* 

.doc-string  "* 

:depefKiency  NIL 
:dlrectlon  :FORWARD 
.certainty  1.0 
rexplanatlon-string  * 

Since  your  office's  typical  project  wM  be  between  500  and  1000  activities  your  system 
should  provide  many  features  to  assist  hi  the  INPUT-  EDITING  of  the  activity  data. 
ANALYSIS-TOOLS  features  should  also  be  provided  to  assist  you  in  working  with  the 
large  amount  of  project  data  found  on  prinM  reports.  Your  system  should  also  provide 
moderate  FLEXIBILITY  which  wM  assist  In  integrating  the  sy^em  into  your  office 
procedures. 

N 

:priority  823 

sponsor  GATHER-OFFICE-DATA) 

(INSTANCE  AVERAGE-PROJECT-ENVIRONMENT  IS 

PROJECT-ENVIRONMENT  WITH  ACTIVITIES-ONE-PROJECT  ?A) 

(<  500  ?A) 

(=  >  1000  ?A) 

THEN 

(INSTANCE  REQUIREMENTSJNSTANCE  IS  REQUIREMENTS 
WITH  ROMT-INPUT-EDITING  HIGH 
WITH  RQMT^NALYSIS-TOOLS  MODERATE 
WITH  RQMT-FLEXIBIUTY  MODERATE) 

) 


Figure  3:  Typical  'Titer*  Riie 
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<RULE>  ... 

<  RULE  >  **GET-STAFF-TURNOVER 

<  RULE  >  **GET-SEPARATE-SITES 

<  RULE>  **IMPUCATIONS-HIGH-TURNOVER  +  MULTIPLE-SITES 

Since  your  office  has  both  high  turnover  and  multiple  prefect  offices  implementing  a 
system  successfully  presents  certain  unique  problems.  The  problems  are  that  the  system 
must  be  simple  eruxigh  for  new  people  at  the  office  to  use  and  complex  enough  for  data 
to  be  transferred  between  you  various  proiect  offices.  The  recommended  means  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  select  a  project  management  system  which  allows  customization  of 
reports,  menu  structure,  and  data  transfer  protocol.  An  ASCII  protocol  is  suggested 
because  it  is  the  most  common  protocol  avaflable  as  of  Spring  88.  Keep  in  mbid  that  the 
ASCII  protocol  does  not  specify  the  position  of  fields  and  values.  The  user  must  be 
careful  to  insure  consistency  between  the  data  in  the  ties  and  the  way  the  systems 
utilize  the  data. 

<RULE>  .... 


Figure  4:  Sample  Output  from  System  Checklist 
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System  Flexibifity  Input  &  Editing 


FIG.  5 -TAXONOMY  OF  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  CAPABILITIES 


MULTI-LEVEL  USER  DOMAIN  KNOWLEDGE  IN  EXPERT  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT 
Thomas  M,  Gatton^,  Debbie  J.  Lawrence^ 


1.  BACKGROUND 

The  development  of  expert  systems  for  real  applications 
must  take  into  account  the  level  of  expertise  that  users  have 
about  the  domain.  Often,  however,  the  range  of  all  the  users' 
knowledge  about  the  domain  varies  from  a  limited  amount  to  being 
close  to  expertise  or  the  level  of  the  user's  knowledge  is 
unknown.  The  wide  range  of  users'  familiarity  with  the  domain 
introduces  problems  with  systems  that  only  provide  heuristic 
knowledge.  While  expert  systems  that  provide  expert  heuristics 
may  be  suitable  to  those  users  who  understand  the  domain,  users 
who  are  not  knowledgeable  about  the  domain  will  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  many  of  the  explanations  and  reasoning  that  the 
expert  system  may  provide.  A  method  for  developing  expert 
systems  that  are  independent  of  the  user's  domain  knowledge  is 
needed  to  improve  the  user  interface  of  expert  systems. 

One  method  of  dealing  with  different  levels  of  user  domain 
knowledge  is  to  ask  the  user  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
what  level  of  domain  knowledge  they  are  at.  The  system  then 
selects  appropriate  levels  of  response  for  explanations  and 
reasoning  for  that  level.  Another  technique  is  to  question  the 
user  about  the  domain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and 
determine  the  user's  level  of  expertise  from  the  given  answers. 
There  is  also  the  more  complex  approach  of  developing  a  "user 


1  Principal  Investigators,  US  Army  Construction  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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nodel"  that  learns  what  the  user  knows  and  tailors  its  responses 
accordingly  [ Berry87 ] . 

2.  OBJECTIVES 

A  survey  has  indicated  the  lack  of  integrated  instructional 
knowledge  in  expert  systems  and  identifies  instructional 
applications  as  a  unique  application  [GATT0N87].  However,  there 
have  been  expert  systems  that  provide  not  only  expert  level 
knowledge  but  also  the  deep  knowledge  that  reasons  and  explains 
to  basic  principles.  These  types  of  systems  have  fallen  under 
the  category  of  intelligent  computer-aided-instruction  although 
some  of  them  have  been  implemented  as  expert  systems. 

In  a  tutoring  expert  system,  there  are  two  basic 
categories  of  micsonceptions  that  a  student  can  make,  each  with 
its  own  type  of  remedial  activity.  These  two  basic  groups  are: 

1)  Reasoning  errors  -  The  user  does  not  understand  the 
relationships  between  the  parameters  and  how  they  are 
used  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

2)  Factual  errors  -  The  user  does  not  understand  basic 
definitions  and  elements  associated  with  the  domain. 

The  types  of  errors  differ  for  each  user,  particularly 
when  a  wide  or  unknown  range  of  domain  knowledge  exists  across 
the  user  spectrum.  Although  explanation  facilities  are  provided 
with  commercially  available  shell  systems.  These  may  be 
insufficient  for  some  users.  Similarly,  the  level  of  reasoning 
that  an  expert  provides  for  a  conclusion  may  not  be  clear  to  all 
users.  A  solution  to  these  two  user  interface  problems  must 
include  greater  depth  in  the  knowledge  base  as  well  as  an 
organization  of  the  rules  to  provide  clarity  at  a  level  that  is 
comfortable  to  the  user. 
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3.  METHODOLOGY 


When  the  user  lacks  factual  data  about  the  domain,  one 
method  of  handling  the  situation  would  be  tutoring  with 
information  that  would  develop  the  necessary  competence. 
Alternatively,  the  system  could  allow  diagnosis  at  a  lower 
level,  one  that  would  more  closely  adhere  to  the  domain 
knowledge  of  the  user.  For  example,  when  a  user  answers  "I  don't 
know"  to  the  system,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  particular 
user  is  not  very  knowledgeable  about  the  domain  and  either  a 
different  type  of  diagnostic  must  be  performed,  or  the  tutoring 
must  be  provided.  If  tutoring  is  provided,  it  must  bring  the 
user  to  a  level  where  the  questioning  can  be  resumed  at  the 
point  where  it  was  left,  or  allow  the  user  to  leave  the  program 
with  the  assumption  that  the  tutorial  was  the  desired 
consultation.  If  lower  level  diagnostics  are  required,  then  new 
rules  must  be  generated  to  provide  adequate  reasoning  and 
explanation  facilities  for  the  user.  These  rules  could  either  be 
transparent  to  the  user  or  utilized  directly  to  set  the  value  of 
the  parameter  that  the  user  needed  further  direction  about. 

4.  STATUS  OF  THE  WORK 

Although  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  suitable  range  of 
knowledge  levels  through  rules  and  appropriate  structure,  this 
does  not  address  the  source  of  the  problem:  the  limitations  of 
both  shell  systems  and  our  own  lack  of  understanding  about  the 
representation  and  presentation  of  knowledge. 

Consider  this  simple  example  from  automobile  mechanics: 
upon  reaching  a  conclusion  by  unifying  all  of  the  parameters  in 
a  rule,  the  following  reasons  for  that  conclusion  are  generated 
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by  the  system: 

When  the  starter  is  working  normally 
and  the  gas  gauge  liidicatou  that  there  is  q.-iit 
and  there  is  gas  going  to  the  carburetor 
and  there  is  no  spark  at  the  spark  plugs 
Then  it  is  usually  the  case  that  there  is  a 
malfunction  in  the  ignition  system. 

Upon  analysis,  the  only  parameter  that  has  any  relationship 

with  the  conclusion  is  the  last  one.  In  fact,  a  lack  of  spark 

alone  indicates  that  there  is  a  malfunction  in  the  ignition 

system.  It  is  evident  that  the  rule  actually  has  two  types  of 

knowledge  in  it: 

1)  knowledge  about  the  causality  of  the  mechanism,  and 

2)  knowledge  about  the  diagnostic  procedures  to 
identify  malfunctions. 

Yet,  in  the  development  of  an  expert  system,  these  two  types  of 
knowledge  are  intermingled,  causing  confusion  to  the  user  about 
the  logic  of  a  conclusion  or  a  heuristic.  Expert  system  shells 
should  provide  a  mechanism  to  incorporate  these  two  types  of 
knowledge  so  that  the  user  interface  can  be  improved. 

5.  PRELIMINARY  RESULTS 

In  order  to  further  improve  the  explanation  facilities,  a 
method  of  integrating  deeper  knowledge  into  an  abstract  domain 
theory  that  can  be  utilized  for  providing  tutorial  information 
would  be  of  great  value.  This  would  eliminate  the  need  to 
cleverly  code  decision  models  which  have  their  own  limitations, 
as  discussed.  The  research  that  we  are  presently  performing 
involves  an  abstract  domain  model  that  separates  diagnostic 
heuristics  from  actual  component  conditions.  The  implementation 
will  allow  a  graphic  interface  to  the  expert  for  direct  input 
into  the  model,  thereby  eliminating  the  knowledge  engineering 
bottleneck.  Work  to  combine  models  from  different  experts  is 
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I  also  underway,  thereby  allowing  distributed  knowledge 

acguisition. 

r 

For  the  present,  the  decision  models,  as  discussed  in 
this  paper,  provide  an  additional  tool  for  expert  system 
developers  to  improve  the  explanation  facilities  and  tutorial 

I 

capabilities  of  presently  available  shell  system.  They  offer  a 
I  method  for  improving  applications  through  an  improved  user 

interface  until  better  shell  systems  are  developed  and  our  own 

I 

understanding  of  the  communication  process  is  substantially 
increased. 
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Symbolic  Unified  Project  Representation 

by 

Francois  Grobleri  and  Simon  Kim^ 


Introduction 

Construction  projects  represent  the  combined  efforts  of  many  people  and 
their  interactions  with  subject  matter  which  is  complex  and  knowledge- 
rich.  The  building  of  production  quality  knowledge-based  systems  for  the 
construction  domain  is  for  this  reason  difficult  and  requires  much  energy 
and  effort.  Most  of  the  effort  is  demanded  by  the  knowledge  engineering 
task;  eliciting  knowledge  and  encoding  it  in  a  suitable  representation 
scheme.  Integrating  knowledge  with  project  data  represents  a  further 
formidable  problem. 

While  many  experimental  expert  systems  had  been  developed  for  the 
support  of  construction  projects,  most  of  these  systems  used  data  and 
knowledge  representations  unique  to  the  individual  systems.  Until 
recently  formalisms  for  the  representation  of  project  data  and  related 
knowledge  received  little  attention.  A  number  of  studies  now  attempt  to 
address  this  problem  [Fenves88,  Garrett88,  Grobler88,  Sanvido88, 
Scarpon88]. 

These  studies  focussed  on  a  level  of  representation  appropriate  for  base 
details  and  integration  at  the  detailed  level.  As  a  starting  point  for  this 
type  of  research,  that  approach  is  entirely  appropriate.  However,  from  a 
top  management  point  of  view  these  capabilities  need  to  be  enhanced  to 
operate  at  higher  levels  of  abstraction,  and  reflect  the  transformation 
process  as  the  project  progresses  from  one  stage  to  the  next.  With  some 
degree  of  maturity  being  approached  in  the  base  research,  it  is  now 
feasible  and  prudent  to  investigate  an  overall  framework  and  a  unifying 
representation  scheme.  This  study  will  focus  on  these  issues. 


Wisiting  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  and  Associate 
Researcher,  USA-CERL. 
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Nature  of  the  Problem 

Incompatibility  of  representation  models  is  the  root  problem  addressed  by 
this  research.  The  problem  manifests  itself  firstly  in  incompatibility  of 
data  generated  at  different  phases  as  the  project  progresses  through  its 
life-cycle,  and  secondly  in  incompatibility  of  knowledge  representations 
of  knowledge  based  systems  designed  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
different  project  phases. 

The  processes  of  Planning,  Design,  Construction  and  Operation  consist  of  a 
myriad  of  serial  and  parallel  subprocesses.  Traditionally  these  processes 
demanded  their  own  project  representation  models.  For  example,  the 
owner  may  emphasize  operational  needs,  the  architect  space  utilization, 
the  structural  engineer  loading  conditions,  etc,  each  representing  their 
view  of  the  project  differently.  Yet  there  is  the  necessity  to  interact  and 
integrate  efforts  in  a  conceptual  model  of  the  project. 

In  the  last  decade  it  became  practical,  if  not  desirable,  for  nearly  every 
subprocess  to  be  computerized.  Alas,  the  technological  capability  to 
exchange  files  in  computer-readable  form  only  served  to  highlight  the 
incompatibility  of  the  underlying  representations  used  in  the  subproces¬ 
ses.  For  example,  the  output  of  estimating  systems  cannot  be  used 
directly  by  current  scheduling  systems. 

In  order  to  enable  the  hypothetical  scheduling  system  to  use  the 
estimating  system  output,  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
"make  sense"  of  both  the  data  as  represented,  and  the  underlying 
information  contents. 

A  further  element  of  the  problem  is  how  to  capture  knowledge  in  a  form 
that  lends  itself  to  reusability.  Reuse  is  a  necessity  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  knowledge  involved,  and  the  fact  that  independent  expert 
systems  operating  on  subsets  of  the  project  data,  often  require  the  same 
or  similar  elements  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  about  weather  and  labor 
productivity  are,  for  example,  needed  by  both  estimating  and  scheduling 
systems. 


Objectives 


The  project  representation  model  under  development  has  the  following 
objectives: 

•The  integration  of  all  the  relevant  elements  of  project  information. 
The  term  "unified"  is  used  to  denoted  the  integrated  representation 
of  graphics,  knowledge,  and  business-oriented  data. 

•Allow  continuity  in  the  stepwise  refinement  of  the  project  model 
as  it  evolves  towards  greater  specificity. 

•Capture  knowledge  about  the  project  domain  in  a  reusable  way. 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  the  conceptual  development  of  a  Symbolic 
Unified  Project  Representation  (SUPR)  Model  and  a  set  of  guidelines  to 
allow  researchers  of  knowledge  based  systems  to  define  their  respective 
object  libraries/  knowledge  bases  in  a  coordinated  manner  in  terms  of  the 
SUPR  Model.  In  so  doing  researcher  will  be  able  to  build  upon  the  work  of 
others  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  available  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

Scope 

Since  the  implementation  of  such  a  scheme  represent  a  very  large  body  of 
work,  this  research  will  be  conducted  as  a  feasibility  study  to  determine 
the  potential  and  desirability  of  the  proposed  SUPR  Model,  as  well  as 
determining  the  required  features  and  attributes  in  an  structured  manner. 
The  primary  phases  in  a  project  life-cycle,  i.e.  definition  by  the  user, 
design,  construction,  and  operation,  will  be  considered.  In  conjunction 
with  concurrent  related  research  at  CERL,  the  focus  of  the  study  will  be 
further  restricted  to  mid-rise  office/residential  buildings. 

Solution  Approach 

The  project  model  is  expected  to  be  based  on  an  object-oriented, 
knowledge-based  representation.  This  approach  was  found  to  perform 
satisfactory  in  a  number  of  other  studies  [Delagar87,  Hendric87, 

Levitt87],  albeit  of  smaller  scope.  The  emphasis  here  will  be  to  develop  a 
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formalism  which  provides  the  required  capability  over  the  entire  scope  of 
this  research. 

The  need  for  knowledge  accumulation  and  reusability  suggests  the  use  of 
generic,  predefined  data  objects.  This  approach,  proposed  for  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  selected  construction  data,  was  successfully  applied  to  progress 
control  at  a  detailed  level  [Grobler88].  Generic  objects  classes  contain 
descriptions  of  their  behavior  and  their  instances  can  be  assembled  into 
semantic  models  representing  the  relationships  between  project  data 
objects.  The  major  conceptual  problem  addressed  by  this  work  will  be  the 
extension  of  that  approach  to  accommodate  higher  levels  of  abstraction 
and  provide  continuity  of  representation  in  the  various  transformations  of 
the  project  model. 

Methodology 

The  intended  methodology  includes  the  following  steps: 

Review  of  user  and  information  needs. 

•Definition  of  the  needs  of  users  of  project  data  at  the  various 
phases  of  the  project  development,  i.  e.  what  information  is 
required  to  perform  the  function  and  what  transformations  take 
place.  For  purposes  of  the  feasibility  study  only  the  most  important 
needs  ("Critical  Success  Factors")  will  be  considered. 

Compile  the  requirements  for  the  representation  scheme. 

•Review  state-off-the-art  knowledge  engineering  environments  to 
develop  an  insight  into  what  capabilities  they  currently  provide. 
Although  the  representation  scheme  under  development  should  not 
be  limited  by  the  existing  capabilities,  the  review  will  provide  a 
useful  frame  of  reference. 

•Study  the  representation  schemes  used  in  previous  studies 
such  as  [Echever88,  Grobler88,  Hendric87,  Levitt87].  This  research 
will  also  closely  collaborate  with  the  project  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  [Garrett88],  which,  in  its  current  phase,  emphasizes 
detailed  design  and  construction  aspects. 
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•Survey  developments  which  may  materially  change  the 
construction  or  computing  environment  in  the  future,  and  anticipate 
their  influence  on  the  requirements  of  the  representation  scheme. 
One  such  development,  as  an  example,  is  the  emergence  of  neural 
net  computing. 

•Develop  the  requirements  for  the  model  and  report  in  generic 
terms  as  a  set  of  requirement  specifications. 

Synthesize  a  Symbolic  Unified  Project  Representation  Model. 

•Develop  a  SUPR  Model  based  on  the  stated  requirements. 

•Develop  guidelines,  to  be  used  by  researchers,  for  the  definition 
of  data  objects,  message  interfaces  and  knowledge  representations 
in  terms  of  the  SUPR  Model. 

Apply  model  manually  to  the  project  definition  phase. 

•Explore  the  application  of  the  model  to  the  conceptual  description 
and  initial  design  parameters  of  projects  and  simulate,  by  hand,  the 
encoding  of  a  simple  project  in  terms  of  the  project  model. 

Implement  the  model  in  a  prototype  system. 

•Implement  the  SUPR  Model  in  a  prototype  system  in  a  suitable 
computer  environment.  In  this  implementation  a  limited  number  of 
generic  data  objects,  construction  procedures  and  knowledge 
structures  will  be  defined. 

•Examine  its  performance  based  on  experimental  project  data,  and 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  the  scheme.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  usefulness  and  reusability  of  the  knowledge  base 
constituted  by  the  body  of  predefined  data  objects. 

•Report  the  findings,  and  plan  further  work. 

Future  Research 

This  research  is  currently  in  its  initial  stages.  The  long-range  goals  of  the 
project  include  the  refinement  of  the  model,  the  implementation  of  a  full¬ 
blown  system,  field  testing,  and  stepwise  improvement  of  the  system  and 
guidelines  of  the  SUPR  Model. 
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Developrnt  of  Conatruction  Contxactor 
Besource  Balaneiqg  Algorltiias 

By  Anr  Hassaneln^  and  John  W.  Melin^ 


Introduction 

The  development  of  automated,  Integrated  cost  and  scheduling  systems  for 
buildings  is  one  of  the  major  research  objectives  in  the  construction 
industry.  One  of  the  problems  in  the  development  of  such  systems  is  the 
need  to  determine  the  reasonable  number  of  crews  and  the  composition  of 
each  crew  for  each  trade  that  can  be  effectively  used  in  the  construction 
process.  This  information  is  needed  to  determine  the  activity  duration, 
since  varying  the  crew  size  and/or  makeup  will  obviously  change  the 
activity  duration. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  crews  and  the  composition  of  each  crew 
is  a  process  that  requires  a  large  body  of  knowledge  and  expertise.  The 
objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  developing 
algorithms  that  could,  using  knowledge  and  expertise,  help  in  estimating 
crew  sizes  and  compositions  for  the  different  trades  involved;  based  on 
project  parameters.  The  algorithms  could  significantly  improve  the 
accuracy  of  construction  cost  estimating,  especially  at  the  early 
feasibility  stage  of  a  project. 

^Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

^Professor,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois, 
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Background 

This  work  is  part  of  a  larger  on-going  project  to  develop  an  automated 
integrated  cost  and  scheduling  control  system;  both  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  at  CERL.  Other  efforts  have  been,  and  are  being  implemented 
to  develop  other  components  of  such  a  system  [O'Connor,  86],  [De  La 
Garza,  88],  [Echeverry,  88], 

Methodology 

The  approach  followed  in  this  study  is  the  structured  interview  approach 
in  order  to  capture  the  knowledge  used  by  contractors  in  allocating  labor 
resources  to  specific  tasks,  and  the  determining  parameters.  The  purpose 
of  the  structured  interview  approach  is  to  consider  the  type  of  work 
implemented,  the  activities  involved,  and  the  major  jobs  the  contractors 
performed,  as  well  as  the  general  factors  that  affect  labor  resource 
allocation  to  construction  activities.  The  approach  is  also  designed  to 
include  specific  cases,  in  orde.r  to  evaluate  what  would  be  done  under 
well  defined  conditions. 

The  scope  of  this  feasibility  study  was  limited  to  four  (4) 
subcontracting  areas  in  general  building  construction.  These  four  areas 
are;  masonry,  reinforced  concrete,  mechanical  and  electrical. 

Status  of  the  Work 

An  interview  questionnaire  was  prepared  following  the  structured 
interview  approach  in  order  to  capture  the  required  knowledge  as 
mentioned  in  the  previous  section.  A  representative  sample  of 
contractors  representing  each  of  the  subcontracting  areas  mentioned 
previously  was  selected,  and  interviews  were  conducted.  The  interviews 
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were  open-ended  and  were  designed  to  collect  conprehenslve  descriptions 
of  the  techniques  used. 

The  information  collected  was  analyzed.  An  initial  crew  design  process 
was  developed  for  estimating  the  crew  size  and  composition  for  masonry 
and  reinforced  concrete  contractors  engaged  in  normal  building 
construction.  It  was  concluded  that  developing  final  algorithms  appears 
feasible  for  other  trades  such  as  different  aspects  of  mechanical  and 
electrical . 

The  General  Process  of  Crew  Design 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  a  general  process  of  crew 
design  was  developed.  This  process  (Figure  1)  consists  of  14  items. 
Four  types  of  information  are  incorporated  in  the  process  as  follows: 

a.  Job  data  which  are  included  in  items  1,  2  and  3. 

b.  Contractor  data  which  are  included  in  items  4,  5,  7,  10  and  11. 

c.  Construction  industry  common  data  which  are  included  in  item  13. 

d.  Data  analysis  which  is  included  in  items  6,  8,  9,  12  and  14. 

A  brief  description  follows: 

a.  Job  Specific  Data: 

(1)  the  client  time  constraints  (durations), 

(2)  the  quantities  of  work  to  be  done,  and 

(3)  the  job  specifics  such  as  the  complexity  of  the  work  to  be 
done . 
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b.  Contractor  Data  Base: 

<4)  Basic  productivity  rates:  These  are  based  on  the  basic 

pcnorlc  unit  crew  (see  item  7)  under  normal  job  conditions. 

(5)  Productivity  adjustments:  These  adjustments  take  into 

account  the  different  factors  of  job  specifics  that  may 
exist. 

(7)  Generic  crews:  These  consist  of  the  basic  mix  ratio  that 
the  contractor  would  like  to  maintain  in  his  crew  for  each 
type  of  activity. 

(10)  Crew  constraints:  These  combine  union  constraints  as  well 
as  contractor  constraints  that  would  insure  an  efficient 
output  and  adequate  control. 

(11)  Crew  adjustments:  These  adjustments  determine  the  final 

working  crew.  They  depend  mainly  on  job  specifics  and  may 
differ  significantly  from  one  contractor  to  the  other. 

c.  Industry  Data: 

(13)  These  are  rules  that  were  found  to  be  common  among  most  of 
the  contractors  interviewed.  They  reveal  different  issues 
that  contractors  consider,  and  the  way  they  handle  such 
issues  as  adverse  factors,  crew  size,  and  work  flow. 

d.  Data  Analysis: 

(6)  Adjustment  factors  are  selected  and  applied  to  the  basic 
productivity  rates. 

(8)  The  adjusted  productivity  rates,  combined  with  the 
quantities  of  work  on  the  job,  would  then  yield  the 
required  number  of  days  of  generic  unit  crews. 
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(9)  The  number  of  work  days  of  generic  unit  crews  combined  with 
the  client  time  constraints  would  next  yield  the  basic  crew 
for  the  job. 

(12)  The  crew  constraints  would  then  be  applied  to  this  basic 
crew  size,  and  also  the  crew  adjustments  would  be  applied 
in  order  to  reflect  job  specific  conditions. 

(14)  The  common  rules  would  finally  be  applied  to  the  adjusted 
crew  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  stages  of  work. 

Future  Research 

The  following  step  will  be  to  validate  the  initial  algorithms  that  were 
developed  for  masonry  and  reinforced  concrete.  The  contractors 
previously  Interviewed  will  be  revisited  and  the  algorithms  will  be 
tested  on  actual  projects,  and  adjusted  accordingly. 

A  representative  sample  of  mechanical  and  electrical  contractors  will  be 
selected  and  Interviewed  in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
developing  initial  algorithms  for  mechanical  and  electrical  trades. 

The  knowledge  captured  in  the  process  will  then  be  protot3rped  to 
demonstrate  the  function  of  the  resource  balancing  algorithms  unit  as 
part  of  the  large  automated  integrated  cost  and  scheduling  control 
system. 
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Knowledge-Based  HVAC  Diagnostic  System  : 

An  Artificial  Intelligence/Expert  Systems  Approach 

Jason  Buffer^ 


Introduction 

This  project  represents  an  effort  to  apply  new  expert  system 
technology  to  energy  conservation  programs.  To  achieve  this 
goal  in  a  most  cost-effective  way,  all  of  the  work  has  been 
restricted  to  personal  computers  (IBM-compatible)  and  existing 
data  sensors. 

Nature  of  Problem 

The  variety  and  nature  of  malfunctions  in  currently  installed 
Army  HVAC  systems  are  often  beyond  the  repair  experience  of 
site  maintenance  personnel.  Consequently,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  DEH  to  contract  diagnostic  and  repair  problems. 
This  increases  Government  costs,  and  results  in  additional 
downtime,  occupant  discomfort  and  lost  productivity. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  a  continuously  operating 
diagnostic  system  for  standard  Army  HVAC  control  panels  that 
will  monitor  the  HVAC  system,  perform  range-checking,  and  do 
trend  analysis  on  the  data.  When  the  system  finds  an  error  or 
the  operator  identifies  a  malfunction,  an  expert  system 
diagnostic  session  will  begin.  The  expert  system  will 
pinpoint  the  nature  of  the  malfunction,  query  the  user  for 
additional  information  if  necessary,  and  recommend  appropriate 
actions.  This  technology  will  create  a  cost-effective  HVAC 
diagnostic  tool  for  Army  maintenance  personnel. 

Methodology 

Past  work  in  HVAC  diagnostics  such  as  that  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  (1)  is  being  expanded  to  include  more 
sophistication,  requiring  less  operator  knowledge.  The  varied 
knowledge  bases  required  for  HVAC  diagnostics  and  data  input 
requirements  have  ruled  out  the  use  of  commercially  available 
expert  system  shells.  Therefore,  a  root  language  was  chosen. 

Much  of  the  graphics  work  at  CERL  has  been  done  in  Turbo 
t  Pascal  3.0  (2).  An  interface  between  Turbo  Pascal  and  Turbo 

Prolog  was  considered;  however,  the  interface  would  have  only 
allowed  Turbo  Prolog  to  pass  information  to  Turbo  Pascal  and 
not  vice-versa.  A  solution  was  suggested  by  Chabris  (3),  which 
presents  several  search  strategies  and  inference  engines  in 
Turbo  Pascal.  Using  these  algorithms,  and  with  modifications 
to  the  University  of  Colorado  knowledge  base,  a  program  was 
developed  using  the  flow  chart  in  Figure  1  as  the  goal. 
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Note  from  Figure  1  that,  during  the  installation  of  the 
software,  graphic  screens  are  drawn  for  each  system  being 
configured.  System  setpoints  and  alarm  conditions  are  set 
and  specific  problems  recurrent  in  each  system  are  entered. 
When  the  systems  are  configured,  data  input  starts  and  system 
data  points  are  read  continuously  and  sequentially  through 
the  systems.  Upon  identification  of  a  problem,  data  analysis 
component  passes  its  Information  to  the  inference  engine. 

The  inference  engine  then  forward-chains  through  the  context 
file  (see  Figure  2)  and  then  backward-chains  through  the 
rulebase  file.  If  additional  information  is  required  to 
reach  a  conclusion,  the  inference  engine  will  query  the 
operator  until  the  conclusion  is  reached.  The  operator  is 
then  presented  with  potential  solutions  and  the  given  list 
of  options. 

The  diagnostic  program  has  six  different  permanent  knowledge 
bases:  temp.knb,  press. knb,  hum.knb,  odor.knb,  noise. knb  and 
airflow. knb.  The  data  acquisition  tools  may  fire  the  temp., 
press.,  hum.  or  airflow  knowledge  base  to  be  joined  with  the 
specific  system  knowledge  base(*.kbs)  made  during  the  initial 
configuring.  The  context  file  is  generated  in  a  similar  way: 
the  latest  data  facts  are  joined  with  system  facts  from  the 
initial  configuring.  Therefore,  each  diagnostic  session  that 
the  operator  performs  has  a  unique  context/rulebase  file. 

As  the  number  of  HVAC  components  in  a  system  increases  the 
number  of  possible  problems  with  those  components  and  their 
Interaction  with  each  other  explodes.  This  combinorial 
explosion  of  field  problems  is  matched  by  the  combinorial 
potential  of  the  context  and  rulebase  files. 

There  is  also  an  operator  break-in  capability,  so  system 
faults  not  detected  by  the  program  can  still  be  diagnosed, 

(e.g.  odor  and  noise  problems).  This  mode  represents  a 

traditional  expert  system  with  direct  query/answer.  Once  the 
problem  is  found,  the  operator  will  be  given  suggestions  of 
possible  solutions  and  queried  as  to  his/her  actions.  There 
are  also  options  that  allow  the  operator  to  see  the  line  of 
reasoning  to  the  conclusion  and  to  view  the  current  rulebase. 

A  routine  maintenance  list  is  also  presented  and  printouts  of 
the  routine  list  and  the  graphics  are  available. 
Interpretation  of  the  temperature,  pressure,  flow,  and 
humidity  data  points  is  being  handled  by  commercially 
available  software  (4) . 

Status  of  Work 

A  Pascal  Inference  Engine  has  been  modified  to  accept  the 
different  forms  of  input  and  the  prototype  knowledge  bases 
are  in  place.  The  data  acquisition  tools  are  currently  being 
modified  to  generate  the  required  text  files.  The  expert 
system  portion  of  the  program  is  complete  and  field  testing 
on  an  actual  Army  HVAC  system  will  begin  this  summer. 
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Preliminary  Results 


As  a  logic  test,  the  Pascal  Inference  Engine  was  given  the 
same  knowledge  base  as  several  commercially  available  expert 
system  shells.  In  each  case,  the  Pascal  Inference  Engine 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  the  commercially  purchased 
shells,  with  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  logic  path  and 
confidence  factor.  Therefore,  the  performance  of  the  Pascal 
Inference  Engine  is  almost  identical  to  other  expert  system 
shells  in  terms  of  functionality  and  reliability. 

Pascal  is  a  root  programming  language  so  that  software  can  be 
easily  expanded  as  new  developments  occur.  Since  the  program 
is  written  in  a  general  form,  any  Army  mechanical  system  can 
be  monitored  and  diagnosed  with  the  appropriate  knowledge 
bases  installed. 

Expected  Further  Research 

Pascal  has  the  capability  not  only  to  monitor  the  data  signals 
but  to  act  as  a  proportional-integral  (PI)  controller.  This 
task  involves  making  coarse  adjustments  to  the  output  signal 
proportional  to  the  change  in  the  input  signal,  followed  by 
fine  tune  adjustments  to  stair-step  to  the  desired  setpoint 
(integral) . 

By  using  this  PI  capability  CERL  plans  on  having  the  Pascal 
Expert  System  literally  controlling  an  HVAC  system.  The 
expert  system  would  ask  for  information  such  as  building  sche¬ 
dules  and  average  populations  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  the  HVAC  system.  Thus,  CERL  has  the  potential  to  use  one 
operating  system  to  monitor,  control,  analyze  data  and 
diagnose  HVAC  systems. 
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HVAC  Diagnostic  System 
Flow  Chart 
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File  Management  Diagram 


Figure  2 
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Expert -MCA 


A  Knowledge -based  Natural  Language  Interface  to  the  Construction 
Appropriations,  Control  and  Execution  System 


Sandra  Kappes 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory 
Champaign,  IL  61820-1305 


Background 

Before  any  construction  begins  on  U.S.  Army  facilities,  each  project 
must  meet  the  requirements  defined  by  the  Military  Construction,  Army  (MCA) 
program  development  process.  This  process  ensures  that  every  project 
follows  the  guidelines  established  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  to 
meet  combat  capability  through  the  balanced  allocation  of  resources.  The 
DOD  five  Year  Defense  Program  (FYDP)  lists  the  Army’s  requirements  for 
construction.  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  construction  program  that  is 
consistent  with  current  Army  stationing  plans,  resources  and  budget 
objectives . 

As  a  project  steps  through  the  MCA  development  cycle  it  must  be 
justified,  reviewed,  revised,  programmed  and  budgeted.  Finally,  before 
construction  can  begin  it  must  be  approved  at  the  Congressional  level.  As  a 
result,  this  process  generates  considerable  amounts  of  data.  The 
Construction  Appropriations,  Control  and  Execution  System  (CAPCES)  is  the 
database  system  used  to  store  this  information.  It  contains  descriptive 
information  on  more  than  15,000  active  projects  with  approximately  500  data 
elements  stored  per  project.  CAPCES  allows  tracking  of  a  project  from 
inception  to  disposal.  It  contains  data  on  individual  projects  such  as 
cost,  activity  start  and  completion  dates,  approval  status  and  codes  for 
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grouping  and  sorting  projects. 

CAPCES  was  developed  in  the  FOCUS  database  environnjent .  It  resides  on 
an  IBM  mainframe  in  Dallas,  Texas  and  provides  support  to  users  throughout 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  These  include  the  facilities  engineer/master 
planner  at  the  installation  level,  Major  Subordinate  Commands  (MSCs) ,  Major 
Army  Commands  (MACOMS) ,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (OCE) ,  and 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (HQDA) . 

To  access  the  data  in  CAPCES,  a  user  must  have  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  content  of  CAPCES,  the  MCA  process,  and  the  FOCUS 
database  language.  Because  of  this,  effective  use  of  this  data  is  inhibited 
because  the  retrieval  process  is  too  complex  for  the  casual  user.  In 
response  to  this  problem,  USA-CERL  is  developing  a  knowledge -based  natural 
language  interface  (Expert-MCA)  to  the  CAPCES  database.  By  providing  a 
front-end  to  CAPCES  that  has  domain  knowledge  and  a  natural  language 
interpreter,  the  casual  user  will  be  able  to  retrieve  data  using  "ordinary" 
English  queries. 

Capabilities 

Expert-MCA  processes  queries  by  relating  phrases  within  the  query  to 
its  knowlege  base  and  producing  FOCUS  database  commands  to  access  CAPCES. 
Queries  range  in  their  degree  of  difficulty.  The  simplest  type  is  the 
direct  query,  which  relates  terms  directly  to  database  fieldnames.  An 
example  is  "Show  Family  Mousing  projects  at  Ft.  Sill".  The  system  relates 
the  terms  "family  housing"  and  "Ft.  Sill"  to  the  database  field  values 
-CATCD5  EQ  71$$$  OR  72$$$"  AND  "STATION  BQ  Ft.  Sill",  respectively. 

Other  queries  must  be  translated  through  the  use  of  procedures.  A 
procedural  query  can  be  extremely  simple.  For  examle,  in  the  query  "Show 
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the  cost  overrun  anount  for  projects  st  Ft  Sill”,  the  phrase  "cost  overrun 
aaount”  is  translated  using  the  calculation:  "cost  overrun  aamunt  -  current 
working  estiaate  -  prograa  aaount”.  A  more  difficult  procedure  can  Involve 
both  the  retrieval  of  data  values  and  the  system's  knowledge  of  the  MCA 
Cycle.  To  Interpret  the  query  ”What  is  the  status  of  Fy90  IfCA  design?” 
Expert-MCA  would  have  to  retrieve  all  FY90  projects,  its  knowledge  of 
project  status  and  each  project's  current  location  within  the  MCA  cycle. 
This  requires  a  deep  understanding  of  the  MCA  process  to  ensure  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  produced.  Based  on  this  understanding,  the  system  will  also 
have  the  ability  to  answer  user  queries  concerning  the  MCA  process  itself. 
An  example  of  this  would  be  the  query:  *Uhat  is  the  latest  date  to  submit 
projects  to  OCE  for  the  FY  89  program?”. 

Expert-MCA  also  has  the  capability  to  retain  the  context  between 
queries .  This  allows  successive  refinements  to  the  query  without  repeating 
the  initial  request.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  following  queries: 

Query  #1:  List  the  FY86  projects  at  Ft  Dix. 

Query  #2:  Which  of  those  are  for  training? 

The  key  to  expanding  the  knowledge  contained  within  Expert-MCA  is  its 
ability  to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  user.  When  the  system  tries  to 
interpret  a  phrase  it  has  never  seen  before,  it  interacts  with  the  user  to 
obtain  a  definition  of  the  phrase.  Once  it  has  been  defined,  it  is  stored 
permanently  within  the  system's  memory.  This  ability  also  allows  the  user 
to  tailor  the  system  to  his/her  own  specific  needs.  For  instance,  one  user 
might  define  "status"  based  on  the  project’s  design  progress,  whereas 
another  might  define  it  as  the  project's  status  during  Congressional  review. 
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Because  of  these  differences,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
primary  MCA  knowledge  base,  and  individual  knowledge  base  is  created  for 
each  user. 

Status 

A  pilot  system  has  been  developed  using  Gold  Hill  Common  LISP  software. 
This  system  takes  English  queries  and  translates  them  into  FOCUS  code  which 
is  then  used  to  retrieve  data  from  CAPCES. 

Terms  are  the  basic  units  recognized  by  Expert-MCA's  language  analyzer. 
A  frame -based  format  is  used  to  represent  these  terms.  A  term  can  be  either 
a  single  alphanumeric  word  or  group  of  contiguous  words  which  constitute  a 
phrase.  There  are  six  different  term  types  recoginized  by  the  system; 
CAPCES  field  name,  CAPCES  field  value,  word/phrase,  synonym,  procedure,  or 
rule.  There  is  a  different  frame  representation  for  each  of  the  six 
different  term  types.  Slot  values  can  be  words,  phrases,  logical  or 
mathematical  oeprations  between  words  or  phrases,  procedures  or  rules.  By 
defining  a  term  in  relation  with  another  defined  term,  slot  values  can 
establish  relationships  with  other  frame  instances.  In  the  case  of  synonym 
frames,  a  defined  term  inherits  the  properties  of  the  frame  it  is  a  synon3rm 
of. 

The  language  analyzer  has  two  primary  modules  -  a  syntactic  analyzer 
and  semantic  analyzer.  The  syntactic  analyzer  is  responsible  for 
decomposing  the  sentence  into  different  term  components  by  using  a  set  of 
context-free  rule.s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  semantic  analyzer  scans  the 
meaning  of  each  term  and  uses  the  characteristics  of  the  six  different  term 
types  to  refine  the  Internal  representation  produced  by  the  syntactic 
analyzer  for  the  input  sentence.  At  this  point  the  Internal  representation 
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of  the  user's  query  consists  of  three  major  parts:  requested  items,  sorting 
items  and  screening  conditions.  This  representation  is  similar  to  the  FOCUS 
command  format. 

The  internal  representation  is  then  sent  to  the  reasoner  which  utilizes 
different  knowledge  sources,  such  as  knowledge  about  the  CAPCES  database, 
the  user,  and  the  MCA  domain  to  determine  how  to  respond  to  the  user's 
query.  This  end  result  of  this  process  is  the  generation  of  the  FOCUS 
commands  required  to  access  the  CAPCES  database. 

Current  efforts  involve  the  refinement  of  the  existing  system.  The 
pilot  system  contains  limited  knowledge  of  the  MCA  Cycle  and  CAPCES 
contents.  The  knowledge  used  by  the  reasoner  must  be  expanded  to  include 
more  complex  reasoning"  capabilities.  One  example  of  this,  is  the  ability  to 
choose  between  terms  with  multiple  meanings  based  on  the  context  of  the 
input  query. 

The  Expert -MCA  system  was  developed  through  a  contract  with  Professor 
Robert  Logcher  in  the  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Technology  Civil 
Engineering  Department. 
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BQUIFMEMT  FfOBUM  DIA3IQ6IS  SVSTQf 


Michael  R.  Kenne^  and  Walter  J.  MDcucki^ 

Introduction 

The  U.  S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  laboratocy  (USA-CSUj)  is 
modifying  an  anbient  air  qLi2d.i1y  monitoring  trailer  (AAQKT) .  As  originally 
ocnfigured,  the  AMjcr  contains  a  number  of  anbient  air  quality  and 
meteorologiced  monitoring  devices.  Associated  with  these  devices  is  an 
intricate  gas  sampling  system.  A  microccnputer  controlled  data  acquisition 
and  analysis  system  was  installed  during  modification  of  the  AAQHT.  USA-CEEUj 
designed  the  AAQHT  for  semi-autcxionous  operaticn.  Only  a  weekly  preventive 
maintenance  visit  is  normally  required  to  keep  the  trailer  operating  properly. 
Lower  labor  costs  are  reedized  ccnpared  with  similar  monitoring  stations. 

Mature  of  the  Rxblem 

When  the  AAQKT  malfunctions,  often  only  a  person  very  knowledgeable  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  AAOtT  (an  esqpert)  can  properly  diagnose  the  problem.  A 
number  of  status  signals,  available  to  the  microconputer,  track  the  conditioi 
of  various  sub-systems  within  the  AAQKT.  An  expert  would  normally  check  the 
status  signals  and  thai  perform  a  series  of  logiced  diagnostic  tests  until  the 
problem  was  determined.  The  knowledge  base  an  expert  uses  to  prooeeA  with  a 
diagnosis  could  be  used  to  form  an  equipnoit  problem  diagnosis  expert  system. 

Preliminary  Researdi 

Initied  research  on  the  equipm^  pnoblem  diagnosis  system  for  the  AAOtT  has 

^Principal  Investigator,  US  Amy  Construction  Engineering  Research 
laboratory,  Chanpaign,  Illinois. 

^Team  Lead^,  US  Amy  Coistruction  Engineering  Research  Labaratory, 
Chanpaign,  Illinois 
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consisted  of  a  contractor  developing  exasple  equipment  prcblem  diagnosis 
procedures,  ev2LLuating  microconputer  based  artificied  intelligence  (AI)  tech¬ 
niques  and  detemining  conputer  requirements  of  the  reconmended  AI  technique*^ 

Exatple  Equipment  Problem  Diagnosis  Procedures: 

Ihe  contractor  developed  exanple  equipment  problem  di2ignosis  procedures  by 
simulating  six  failiires  in  the  pneumatic  system  of  the  AAQHT.  The  extractor 
then  debriefed  an  equipment  repair  expert  to  determine  some  of  the  reasoning 
patterns  enployed  vhile  diagnosing  each  simulated  failure.  Ihe  expert  would 
first  examine  the  status  signals  and  data  from  the  monitoring  devices  to 
isolate  the  general  system  of  the  AAQKT  most  likely  to  ccxitain  the  failing 
oanpenent.  After  the  general  systan  was  isolated,  the  e^q^ert  would  use  a 
dependency  network  to  determine  the  locations  for  diagnostic  testing.  By 
moving  sequentiedly  through  the  functioned  dependencies  associated  with  the 
various  oonponents,  the  eaqpert  was  able  to  isolate  the  general  system,  then 
subsystem,  then  ^leclfic  oonpcxients  likely  to  be  the  si^t  of  failure.  When 
the  failure  was  isolated  to  a  set  of  linearly  linked  conpoients  of  equal 
functional  dqiendency,  the  esqpert  would  exxisider  both  the  relative  level  of 
difficulty  in  performing  ocnpcxient  tests  (oxiservatian  of  time  strategy)  and 
the  relative  costs  of  performing  the  test  and  r^lacing  the  oonponent 
(ocxiservatioi  of  resources  strategy) .  Ihe  &qpert  would  continue  testing 
oenpenents  in  a  stepwise  fashion  until  the  failed  oenponent  was  found. 

Evaluation  of  AI  Techniques: 

The  contractor  ev2duated  three  rule  collection  mechanism  AI  techniques  for  use 
in  developing  the  expert  system.  Traditional  producticxi  rule  expert  systems 

^"Development  of  an  Equipmmit  Problem  Diagnosis  System,"  Cognitive 
Systems  Limited,  Novenber  1985. 
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v/ere  not  cxxisidered  because  these  repxesaitational  e^roaches  do  not  allow  the 
establishment  of  collections  of  rules  with  various  collections  applicable  in 
various  instances.  Ihe  contractor  concluded  that  the  ability  to  use  differait 
collections  of  rules  in  various  circumstances  would  help  avoid  heavy  ccnputa- 
tional  requirements  in  evaluating  the  knowledge  base  and  minimize  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  elements  the  expert  most  consider  as  the  knowledge  base  is 
constructed.  An  augmented  rxile  based  frame  system,  a  multiple  rule  set  sys¬ 
tem,  and  an  augmented  d^jendency  network  analysis  representaticxi  were  the 
three  rule  collecticxi  mechanism  techniques  evaluated. 

Each  A1  technique  was  evaluated  by  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Its  ability  to  represent  the  si:pporting  knowledge  base  used  by  the  expert 
in  diagnosing  problems, 

(2)  The  ease  of  building  such  a  system  from  the  sipporting  informaticai  from 
the  e^qjert, 

(3)  Ihe  system's  ability  to  r^licate  the  esq^rt's  reascxiing  process  used 
during  diagnosis  of  compcxient  failure, 

(4)  ihe  difficulty  of  use  in  diagnosis, 

(5)  The  ability  to  build  a  supporting  knowledge  base  which  adlcws  a  helpful 
estplanation  process,  and 

(6)  The  generality  to  other  similar  systems  for  monitoring  equipment. 

The  augmented  rule  based  frame  ^rstem  did  not  perform  %gell  against  the 
cotrpariscxi  criteria.  This  technique  places  informatics  asscxriated  with  each 
conpcsent  in  a  "frame".  Nearly  conpcsents  (both  physic:ally  and  oonnectively) 
cu%  linked  to  this  frame.  When  it  has  been  determined  that  a  ccxnpcs^Tt  is 
not  failing,  the  linked  oomponents  would  then  be  investigated.  This  is 
somemhat  like  the  process  used  by  humans  vhai  a  large  nunlDer  of  items  must  be 
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brouc^t  under  consideration  and  no  hierarchy  can  be  plfioed  over  them.  Sincx; 
this  technique  does  not  allow  for  a  general  view  of  vhere  a  malfunction  may 
be  oocurrlng,  the  contractor  concluded  that  it  does  not  replicate  the 
e>q)ert's  reasoning  process  very  well.  The  contractor  also  determined  that 
the  technique  would  not  be  easy  to  tise  in  the  diagnosis  procedure  and  would 
not  allow  an  easy  inplementation  of  an  eaqplanation  process. 

The  multiple  rule  set  system  is  an  exta^ion  of  the  augmented  rule  based  frame 
system  and  eliminates  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  latter  tech¬ 
nique.  Ihis  technique  cillows  the  use  of  diagnostic  information  and  rules 
associated  with  the  specific  cxmpcaient  under  ccansideration.  Ihe  information 
brouc^t  under  ccxisideraticxi  can  impose  a  uniting  logic  over  the  conponent 
systems  moving  frem  generality  to  ^)ecificity.  Ihe  contractor  concluded  that 
this  ability  to  consider  the  system  in  general ,  cxxqpled  with  subsequent 
ancilysis  with  specific  frames  of  reference  would  allow  this  technique  to 
replicate  the  expert's  reasoning  process  fairly  well.  The  owitractor  eilso 
concluded  that  this  technique  would  also  fulfill  the  remainder  of  the 
cenparison  criteria  and  could  potentially  be  used  to  create  the  e>g)ert 
system. 

Ihe  contractor  concluded  that,  of  the  AI  techniques  surveyed,  the  Augmented 
D^}endency  Network  Analysis  Representation  (ACNA)  technique  best  met  all  the 
cenparison  criteria.  Ihis  technique  is  evolved  frem  wcptk  done  at  the  Uhiver^ 
sity  of  Illinois  in  the  Department  of  Oaiputer  Scienoe.^  AENA  provides  planes 
of  nile  collections  to  be  used  by  all  oenponent  systems.  Ihe  planes  move 
frexn  increasing  gaierality  at  the  hi^ier  levels  to  greater  oenponent 

^Schuster,  David  1984,  "Functioned  DepaxIaKy  Grephs  as  a  IVxpI  to  Teach 
Problem  Solving,"  MCS  Re»rt,  De>artment  of  Oonputer  Science,  Uhiversity  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Chanpaign. 


^jecificity  at  lower  levels.  Ihe  actued.  func±ional  relationships  betwe^ 
ccnpcxients  as  well  as  specific  information  associated  with  ocnpcnents  can  be 
c^>tured  in  a  logical  network.  Ihe  contractor  concluded  that  this  technique 

could  r^resent  the  knowledge  base  almost  as  it  is  drawn  out  by  the  eicpet±, 

I 

that  the  system  would  be  relatively  easy  to  construct,  and  that,  with  a 
prqper  inference  aigine,  this  technique  could  r^licate  the  expert's 
reasoning  process  very  closely. 

Oonputer  Requirements: 

'  Ihe  contractor  ocnducted  e}q)eriments  with  reflect  to  the  conputational  re¬ 

quirements  of  the  ACNA.  The  esqseriments  were  conducted  on  a  6800  processor 
running  under  a  UNIX  operating  system  with  ocnputaticxial  demands  occurring 
from  other  staticxis  in  a  multi-user  environment.  This  is  a  close 
appraximatioi  to  ocxiditicxis  in  the  AAdWT  with  its  data  aoquisiticxi  and 
analysis  software  running  as  additional  tasks  in  parallel.  Under  these 

ccxiditicns  and  with  conponent  systems  of  three  to  four  logical  levels,  the 
system  required  less  than  five  seccxids  to  ocnpletely  ipdate  its  understanding 
of  all  the  functional  oonponents  under  consideration  as  failure  sites.  It  is 
possible  that  insufficient  CRJ  time  will  be  available  to  maintain  data 
acquisiticxi  and  analysis  activities  during  catastrophic  raulti-oonpon^t 

f  failures.  This  is  due  to  the  rippling  effect  of  functicxial  damage  to  other 

conpcxiaits.  Hcwever,  data  acquisition  activities  would  be  conpromised  in 
these  situations  anyway. 


FViture  IteiDoarch 

Future  research  would  consist  of  creating  and  testing  the  equipment  problem 
diagnosis  expert  system.  However,  funding  for  such  reseeuxh  is  not  available 
at  this  time. 
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EXCEPTION  HIERARCHY  BASED  KNOWLEDGE  REPRESENTATIONS  FOR  EXPERT  SYSTEMS 


Rense  Lange 

Department  of  Computer  Science 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana  -  Champaign 

Sue  Chlen 

Mathematical  Systems 
Sangamon  State  University,  Springfield 


BACKGROUND 

Even  a  cursory  overview  of  the  literature  will  Indicate  that  pro¬ 
duction  rules  are  by  far  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used  basic 
knowledge  representation  scheme  for  expert  systems.  Production  rules 
have  shown  to  provide  a  versatile  vehicle  on  which  to  base  efficient  in¬ 
ference  mechanisms.  However,  with  the  Increasing  acceptance  and  use  of 
expert  systems,  issues  related  to  knowledge  acquisition  and  the  nature 
of  domain  knowledge  have  gained  in  importance.  Because  the  last  two  Is¬ 
sues  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  costs  Involved  In  developing  future 
systems,  improvements  in  our  understanding  (and  mastery)  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  knowledge  representation,  knowledge  acquisition,  and  sys¬ 
tem  behavior,  may  turn  out  to  be  crucial  to  the  viability  of  the  entire 
expert  system  approach. 

OBJECTIVE 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  there  appear  to  be  two  Important 
ways  to  achieve  greater  cost  efficiency  and  transparency.  First,  It  Is 
obviously  desirable  that  the  knowledge  representation  language  should 
agree  as  much  as  possible  with  the  way  In  which  experts  prefer  to  ex¬ 
press  their  domain  knowledge.  Further,  the  representation  should  cause 
the  Inference  engine  to  follow  the  Implicit  and- explicit  reasoning  pat¬ 
terns  of  domain  experts.  This  paper  discusses  these  basic  requirements 
as  embodied  in  the  semantics  of  so-called  "exception  hierarchies,"  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  presentation  of  their  implementation  In  the  CRITIC  shell  as 
currently  In  use  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Finally,  we  describe 
the  development  of  a  knowledge  engineering  interface  geared  at  making 
the  relation  between  the  form  and  the  content  explicit  to  the  knowledge 
engineer,  as  well  as  to  the  end  user  of  the  finished  expert  system. 

METHODOLOGY 

Our  approach  to  achieve  the  goals  mentioned  above  is  motivated  by 
the  following  basic  theoretical  considerations  concerning  the  form  and 
intended  meaning  of  classical  production  rules. 

Notice  that  the  logical  form  of  production  rules  follows  the  general 
format : 

(1)  ^  A1  ...  and  An  and  NOT  B1  ...  and  NOT  Bm  then  C, 

where:  C  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  rule,  and  Al,  Bj  are  the  antecedents 
of  the  rule. 
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It  caa  easily  be  shovm  that  (1)  is  logically  equivalent  to: 

(2)  _ijf^  A1  ...  and  An  then  C  or  Bl  or  B2  ...  or  Bm. 

This  syntactic  change  in  the  format  of  the  rule  masks  an  Important 
difference  in  the  intended  meaning  of  rules  (1)  and  (2).  For  example, 
using  the  form.it  (2)  we  could  write: 

(3)  material  =  acid 

"Then  material  -  corrosive  OR  material  =  properly_contained. 

A  much  more  Intuitive,  but  logically  equivalent,  rendition  of  this  rule 
is : 


(4)  if  material  =  acid  and  material  =  NOT  properly_contalned 
then  material  *  corrosive. 

Notice  that  in  (4),  the  negated  condition  "material  =  NOT  properly  con¬ 
tained"  acts  as  a  sentinel  for  firing  the  general  rule  that  acids  are 
capable  of  causing  unwanted  corrosion.  In  that  sense,  negated  an¬ 
tecedents  can  be  thought  of  as  exceptions  to  the  more  general  rules  In 
whose  antecedents  they  occur.  Because  exceptions  themselves  are  allowed 
to  be  derived  from  other  rules  (with  their  own  exceptions),  nested  sets 
of  exceptions  can  arise.  Hence  the  name  "exception  hierarchies." 

STATUS  OF  THK  WORK 

The  notion  that  some  antecedents  determine  the  exceptions  to  a  rule, 
rather  than  tlie  rule  itself,  has  Important  practical  implications  for 
the  knowledge  acquisition  process.  For  example,  we  have  found  [Lange, 
Kearney,  and  Hearn,  1986]  that  experts  tend  to  state  their  knowledge  In 
the  form  of  broad  rules,  which  unfortunately  often  turn  out  to  be  too 
general.  It  is  nevertheless  extremely  useful  to  collect  such  rules  be— 
ca»ise  they  provide  an  excellent  framework  For  the  entire  knowledge  base. 

In  addition,  the  rules  can  be  shown  to  expert,  either  directly,  or 
as  used  by  an  Inference  engine.  The  expert  can  then  see  which  rules  are 
too  gt.'iieTril  and  proposes  exceptions.  A  typical  reaction  of  the  experts 
is:  "Y  is  correct  here,  but  of  course  it  won't  work  for  X."  Given  the 
naturn  of  tlie  representation,  the  specific  conditions  surrounding  "X" 
can  now  bi-  stated  as  a  rule  which  forms  an  exception  for  concluding  "Y". 
We  liave  found  that  the  general  outline  of  the  rules  is  usually  correct 
an»l  titat  ri.-visions  tend  to  be  limited  to  the  addition  of  appropriate  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Thus,  a  considerable  gain  In  efficiency  is  achieved. 

PKliLiMiNARY  RKSULTS 

The  CKITiC  system  implements  the  basic  shell  for  reasoning  with  ex¬ 
ception  hi erarciiles ,  and  has  lead  to  the  development  of  the  now  fully 
operational  ESRAM  expert  system  for  railroad  maintenance.  In  addition, 
further  work  has  indicated  that  rules  of  format  (1)  are  of  considerable 
theoretical  interest.  For  example,  they  have  a  clearly  defined  logical 
model  which  is  computable  in  most  practical  cases  [Przymuslnskl,  1988). 
Tiii.s  means  tl)at  it  Is  possible  to  determine  exactly  how  additions  or 
i!hanges  affect  the  content  of  the  knowledge  base,  and  therefore  the  con- 
cltislons  tliat  can  bo  reached  from  this  knowledge  base.  Knowledge  engl- 
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neers  can  Cake  advantage  of  such  information  because  it  greatly  facili¬ 
tates  the  debugging  process. 


To  streamline  the  knowledge  acquisition  stage,  we  have  developed  an 
editing  system  which  allows  rules  to  be  specified  in  the  format: 

(5)  ^  A1  ...  and  An  then  C  unless  B1  ...  or  Bm. 

Notice  that  this  statement  is  equivalent  to  (1),  but  Its  syntax  enforces 
a  correct  statement  of  the  rules,  thus  ensuring  that  the  semantic  con¬ 
tent  of  Che  rule  base  can  be  determined.  The  semantic  aspect  of  Che 
editing  tool  is  currently  being  Implemented.  Incorporation  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  into  the  Inference  engine,  i.e. ,  as  an  explanatory  device  for  the 
user,  is  under  study. 
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Knawled^  Base  cn  Alternative  Gonstnicticn  Mettiods 
by:  Ihcmas  R.  Napier  ^ 

Ruth  K.  Garrett  ^ 


mriRDDUCTICN 

The  U.  S.  Anry  Cjorps  of  Engineers  most  cammmly  enplcys  a  single 
approach  in  its  acxjuisition  (design,  procurement,  and  oonstiruction)  of 
military  facilities.  Other  facility  aoc^isition  strategies  and 
innovative  building  technologies,  however,  are  finding  increasing 
acceptance  and  use  in  other  ccMistructiai  markets,  both  private  and 
pjublic.  The  House  of  Representatives  Ocraaittee  cai  ;^ropriations  (HAC) 
has  recognized  potential  advantages  in  these  ncai-traditiCTal  practices 
and  methods,  and  has  requested  the  Depajdmient  of  E>efense  to  e}q}and 
their  uses  where  advantageous.  The  HAC  referred  to  various  exanples  of 
"A]temative  Constructiai  Methods"  citing  both  building  technologies 
and  procedural  methods,  including  desigiVhuild  contracting,  modular  and 
prefabricated  construct icwi,  standard  designs,  the  use  of  performance 
specifications,  and  exploration  of  riontraditional  methods  and 
materials. 

NATURE  OF  THE  FHDBIIM 

There  is,  however,  little  ej^rienoe  within  the  Corps  ipon  which 
to  build  exjertise  equal  to  that  of  the  traditional  construction 
practices.  Therefore,  a  system  is  needed  to  c^jture  the  experiences  of 
military  projects  using  alternative  ocxistructicai  methods  and  transmit 
this  experience  and  knowledge  to  perscxinel  involved  with  future 
projects. 


^  Principal  Investigator,  US  Army  Construction  Engineering 
Research  Laboratory,  Chanpaign,  IL. 

2  As.sociate  Investigator,  US  Anry  Obstruction  Engineering 
Research  Laboratory,  Chanpaign,  IL. 
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Ihe  KhcMledge  Base  will  siqpport  decisic»i  making  and  management  of 
military  construction  projects  involving  edtemative  ocxistructicxi 
methods.  The  Knowledge  Base  provides  lessons-leamed  and  advisory 
information  based  on  similar  project  e}g)erienoe.  PerscHinel  without 
extensive  first-hand  experience  with  a  given  alternative  ocxistructicai 
method  will  be  able  to  access  information  relevant  to  the  planning  and 
executicxi  of  projects  using  that  method.  Such  information  will  contain 
data  for  similar  projects,  such  as  (costs,  duraticxis,  etc) ,  as  well  as 
cause-and-effect  relationships,  ccxiclusions,  and  advisory  information. 
The  basis  for  decision  making  is  irproved,  enhancing  the  probability  of 
a  successful  project. 

The  first  tc^ic  being  develc^ed  for  the  Knowledge  Base  is 
"DesigiVBuild  Construction”.  This  method  of  design  and  construction 
differs  fundamentally  fron  traditional  Corps  practices  by  integrating 
both  facility  design  and  constructicai  responsibilities  under  (xie 
contractxial  entity.  By  contrast,  the  typical  Oorpr  i.a^ilitY  design  is 
executed  under  one  contract;  that  design  is  competitively  bid  for  the 
construction  contract.  Other  topic  areas  to  be  developed  include 
"Architectural  Fabric  Structure  Technology",  "Modular  OcaTstnx±ion", 
and  "Third  Party  Ccxitracting".  Still  other  topics  may  be  identified, 
depending  on  the  Corps  requirements. 

NEmODOlOGY 

An  automated  Database  has  been  developed  to  provide  lessons- 
leamed  and  advisory  information  to  Corps  project  managemoit  and 
technical  perscxinel  who  are  involved  with  alternative  ccxistruction 
methods.  Inputs  for  the  Database  include  quantitative  informaticxi 
(such  as  costs,  time  duraticxis,  occurrence  of  change  orders,  etc)  and 
descriptive  data  (such  as  specif icaticxi  ccmtents,  technologies' 
descriptions,  quality  levels,  etc) .  Irputs  also  include  interpretive 
information  such  as  project  results  and  ocviclusicxis,  caijse  and  effect 
relationships,  lessons-leamed,  and  reconmendations  for  future 
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projects.  Ihis  interpretative  infomaticxi  is  generated  by  project 
participants  frcin  the  Corps  and  the  ccxitractors.  It  r^resents  more  of 
the  “base  of  kncwledge"  for  the  project,  b^'csid  siitple  numericed  data. 
Entries  for  all  projects  follow  a  prescribed  format.  Information  is 
consistent  project-by-project.  As  eidditional  projects  occur,  the 
Database  will  be  ipdated  by  USA-CERL  perscxmel  or  other  si^porting 
entity. 

With  the  Database,  the  user  (such  as  the  Project  Manager  for  a 
specific  Corps  project)  makes  decisions  by  identifying  similar  projects 
from  the  Database,  then  retrieving  the  relevant  information.  The  user 
can  retrieve  all  data  fields  for  any  specified  project,  any  ^)ecific 
data  field  frcm  any  specific  project,  or  a  ^)ecific  data  field  from  all 
of  several  projects.  Quantitative  data,  such  as  cost  and  time 
information  are  intended  to  assist  the  project  manager  in  initial 
project  planning  activities.  Other  descriptive  and  interpretive 
information,  such  as  technical  specification  contents  and  description 
of  project  results,  are  intended  to  support  activities  occurring 
throughout  the  project's  executicai.  Given  esgierienoes  and  lessons- 
leamed  drawn  from  previous  similar  projects,  the  user  formulates 
his/her  cwn  decisions  on  a  project-^jecific  basis. 

The  final  stage  of  develc^xnent  is  to  produce  an  e^qert  system, 
utilif!;ing  the  Kncwledge  Base  from  the  previous  stage.  The  Database  has 
its  limitations.  It  is  based  only  on  ^jecific  project  e}^)erienoe. 
Similar  conditions  may  reoccur  wily  infrequently,  if  at  all. 

Therefore,  a  user  must  still  make  his/her  cwn  interpretaticMis  and 
applications  to  any  specific  project.  This  is  a  useful  aid,  in  that  it 
does  provide  institutional  ei^rienoe  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  to  the  user.  However,  it  is  ackncwledged  that  the  IQiowledge 
Base  is  not  an  example  of  true  kncwledge  engineering.  A  more  broadly 
applicable  knowledge  base  will  be  developed,  generalizing  esgiert  input 
to  provide  an  expert  system  that  can  be  queried  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 
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IVienty-three  Military  Oonstruction,  Ain^  (MCA)  projects  eoploying 
an  Alternative  Oonstruction  Method  have  been  or  are  being  monitored. 

Ihe  majority  of  the  projects  involve  DesigiVBuii<^  oonstruction;  some 
involve  Architectural  Fabric  Structure  Technology  and  Modular 
ccxistructicxi.  Their  progress  has  been  recorded.  Standard  data  formats 
have  been  develqped  for  each  Alternative  Construction  Method.  The 
c^ropriate  data  fields  have  been  defined  and  an  automated,  moiu-driven 
Database  management  program  has  been  developed.  Project  data  available 
to  date  has  been  entered  and  is  available  for  retrieval. 

IRELIHINARy  BESUUS 

Military  ocMTstructioi  projects  involving  Alternative  Oonstructicxi 
Methods  are  being  mcxiitored  through  direct  ocxitact  with  project 
participants,  including  Corps  project  mancigement  and  engineering 
personnel  and  contractor  perscnnel.  The  information  is  being 
interpreted  and  input  into  the  Database  by  USA~CERL  personnel.  To 
date,  the  Database  has  been  consulted  HQDSACE  personnel  for  lesscxis- 
leamed  informaticn,  vhich  is  supporting  decisions  and  activity 
relative  to  DesigiVBuild,  Fabric  Structure,  and  Nodular  oonstruction 
projects. 

EXroCTQ)  FUniRE  RESEARCH 

Future  military  projects  involving  Alternative  Ccnstruction 
Methods  will  ocntinue  to  be  input  into  the  Knowledge  Base.  In  addition 
to  the  Database  described  above,  developnnent  of  an  expert  system  has 
been  initiated.  DesigiVBuild  obstruction  is  the  first  topic  to  be 
addressed.  Others  will  follow.  The  rules-hased  eiqjert  system  will 
allow  the  user  (Project  Manager  or  engineering  persomel)  to  query  it 
and  will  provide  advisory  information  based  on  gberalized  knowledge 
and  eipertise,  not  sinply  ^lecific  project  experiboe.  Expert  input 
will  be  sou^t  from  both  ncxvCorps  and  Corps  sources. 
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Automated  System  for  Geaeratiag  Facility  Requirements 

Pram  Reddy^  Annette  Stumpf^  Dr.  Roger  Brauer^  and  Jerry  Brown^ 
INTRODUCTION 

The  construction  of  new  facilities  requires  the  development  of  a  building  program. 
A  building  program  typically  describes  the  spaces  and  equipment  within  the  building 
as  well  as  special  or  technical  requirements  needed  by  the  building  users.  An 
architect  usually  develops  the  building  program  with  the  aid  of  the  client  (building 
owner  or  user).  The  location,  climate,  type  of  construction  and  building  type  will 
alTcct  both  the  facility  requirements  and  cost  of  construction.  The  building  design 
and  a  cost  estimate  are  prepared  after  the  total  square  feet  is  estimated  and  costly 
items  arc  identified. 

Ihc  Army  has  established  a  procedure  for  programming,  funding,  designing  and 
cimsiructing  new  facilities.  First,  a  Project  Development  Brochure  (PDB)  is 
developed  by  the  future  building  users  and  District  personnel.  The  PDB  contains 
both  the  Functional  Requirements  and  Technical  Requirements.  Next,  a  DD  Form 
l.V)l  is  prepared  to  request  Congressional  funding  for  design  and  construction.  After 
the  1.191  is  approved  by  Congress,  the  facility  is  designed  and  built. 

Installation  personnel  develop  the  Functional  Requirements  (part  of  the  PDB)  for 
buildings  being  programmed  in  the  MCA-Army  Building  Delivery  process.  Because 

'Operations  Research  Analyst,  U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research 
Laboratory,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

^Research  Architect,  U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

^Tcam  leader,  U..S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research  Laboratory, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 

^Principal  Investigator,  U.S.  Army  Construction  Engineering  Research 
l  aboratory.  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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most  building  users  are  inexperienced,  building  programs  are  often  incomplete  or 
inaccurate.  This  results  in  unforseen  costs  and  missing  information  needed  by  the 
building  designer. 

The  Automated  System  for  Generating  Facility  Requirements  was  developed  by 
researchers  at  USA-CERL  to  help  facility  users  develop  the  Project  Development 
Brochure  for  a  new  facility.  This  prototype  tool  will  enable  inexperienced  personnel 
to  create  the  list  of  spaces  and  Functional  Requirements  needed  to  estimate  total 
square  footage  and  develop  the  DD  Form  1391. 

NATURE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Functional  Requirements  summary  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  initial  DD 
Form  1391  and  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  facility  with  reasonable  accuracy.  All 
space  types  needed  in  the  facility  are  listed  as  well  as  the  net  area  of  space  and 
major  requirements  needed  to  support  operations  and  equipment.  The  organizational 
units  to  be  housed  and  the  number  of  people  in  each  unit  are  established. 
Anticipated  future  changes  and  the  impacts  of  these  changes  on  the  facility  are 
discussed. 

District  personnel  complete  the  development  of  the  Technical  Requirements  for 
the  facility.  These  Technical  Requirements  are  often  complicated  and  vary  by 
climate,  location  and  building  type.  Accurate  descriptions  of  the  building  systems, 
materials,  communications  and  automation  requirements  are  essential  to  estimate 
construction  costs  for  the  facility.  The  total  square  feet  of  programmed  space,  the 
technical  requirements  and  other  facility  information  guides  the  construction  of  a 
facility  to  support  the  user’s  mission.  How  well  the  facility  meets  the  user’s  mission 
depends  on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  Functional  and  Technical 
Requirements  used  to  develop  the  building  program. 
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OBJECTIVES 

Our  research  sought  to  automate  the  process  of  generating  Functional  and 
Technical  Requirements.  We  wanted  to  automatically  estimate  Functional 
Requirements  with  minimum  user  input,  and  provide  the  user  with  editing  capabilities 
to  accommodate  special  situations.  Development  of  a  concept  for  an  Expert  System 
to  generate  Technical  Requirements  was  contracted  to  the  University  under  a 
separate  project. 

Literature  search/rclated  solutions/deficiencies 

Expert  systems  have  been  built  by  other  researchers  to  interpret,  diagnose, 
monitor,  predict,  instruct,  plan,  and  design.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these 
tasks  arc  very  different  in  their  respective  formulations,  and  will  require  different 
architectures  for  searching  their  solution  spaces  (Stefik,  M.  J.,  1983).  Many  expert 
systems  narrow  the  search  space  until  the  best  solution  to  the  desired  goal  is  found. 
Our  application  seeks  to  help  a  user  plan  a  building.  Planning  solutions  are  guided 
by  regulations  or  guidelines  and  require  the  user  to  gather  appropriate  information  in 
an  organized  format.  This  information  is  updated  during  the  planning  process  until 
all  necessary  information  is  available  for  the  building  designer.  An  expert  system  for 
planning  is  inherently  different  than  other  expert  systems. 

METIIODOLOCY 

Selection  of  appropriate  .software 

We  investigated  expert  system  technology  to  generate  the  facility  requirements. 
I  he  expert  system  shells  we  evaluated  included  Insight,  Expert  Edge,  Expert  Ease  and 
Personal  Consultant  Plus.  None  of  these  shells  were  suitable  for  our  application 
because  we  needed  other  capabilities  in  addition  to  the  expert  system. 
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Our  domain  is  not  narrow  enough  for  a  pure  expert  system  application.  We 
needed  a  combination  of  data  base  management,  expert  system  and  software 
engineering  technologies.  Our  system  requires  query  and  edit  capabilities  to  change 
the  resulting  requirements  for  special  situations  that  could  not  be  predicted. 
Financial  and  time  constraints  limited  our  software  selection  to  existing  expert 
system  shells  and  environments  available  for  microcomputers.  We  decided  on  a 
deductive  system  since  Government  rules  and  Army  regulations  had  to  be  followed. 

Guru,  by  Micro  Data  Base  Systems  (MODS),  an  integrated  software  package  with 
expert  system,  data  base,  spreadsheet,  and  programming  language  for  PC 
applications,  provided  the  required  capabilities  for  our  application.  Guru’s  expert 
system  offers  both  a  forward  and  a  backward  chainer,  reasoning  with  uncertainty, 
full  interaction  with  a  spreadsheet  and  database,  and  the  ability  to  execute  any 
command  or  program.  The  ability  to  use  both  forward  chaining  and  backward 
chaining  rules  was  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Guru  package. 

System  structure 

The  problem  domain  was  too  large  to  fit  into  one  expert  system  with  a  specific  goal. 
The  domain  consists  of  various  types  of  facilities,  spaces,  occupants,  and  activities 
within  the  building.  Sequential  processing  was  used  to  create  menus,  give  the  user 
choices  between  levels  of  detail  and  to  input  activity,  personnel  and  equipment  data. 

The  solution  was  divided  into  three  levels  of  detail,  depending  on  the  type  and 
amount  of  information  known  by  the  system  user.  Each  of  these  solution  sets  was 
developed  as  a  separate  system,  connected  by  a  selection  menu.  The  three  options 
arc:  (I)  Approximate  (2)  Standard  and  (3)  Customized.  (See  the  Main  Menu  in 
Figure  I).  Option  I  is  useful  when  estimating  the  total  square  feet  of  a  facility  to 
accomodate  a  given  number  of  people.  Option  2  uses  standard  space  allowances. 
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typical  workstations  and  equipment  for  various  occupations,  and  functional  and 
technical  requirements  sorted  by  space  type  to  infer  the  functional  requirements  and 
space  requirements.  Option  3  (not  completed)  would  allow  customized  functional  and 
space  requirements  to  satisfy  unique  situations.  Figure  2  shows  a  report  created 
using  the  "approximate”  mode  for  a  sample  facility. 

The  space  types  and  required  sizes  are  shown  in  a  table,  followed  by  the 
references  used  to  calculate  the  requirements.  Some  of  these  requirements  are 
generated  by  numerical  calculations  and  data  base  management.  Rules  were  used  to 
generate  some  requirements  when  the  task  was  more  logic  directed  and  when  there  is 
an  uncertainty  factor.  Guru’s  built-in  procedural  language  tied  everything  together, 
and  made  the  system  user  friendly. 

STATUS  OF  THE  WORK 

A  prototype  system  is  developed  for  approximate  and  standard  modes.  Further 
funding  is  needed  to  expand  the  system  capabilities  to  include  utilities,  circulation, 
environmental  conditions,  design  features,  etc.  To  successfully  develop  an  Expert 
system,  the  task  should  be  clearly  defined,  rich  in  reasoning,  and  fairly  narrow  and 
domain  intensive.  For  our  application  of  developing  functional  and  technical 
requirements,  the  task  requires  some  general  and  common  sense  knowledge,  some 
number-crunching,  and  some  heuristic  and  judgmental  knowledge.  To  solve  this 
problem,  more  than  expert  systems  technology  is  required.  We  need  a  combination  of 
symbolic  programming,  distributed  computing,  powerful  interface  tools  and 
programming  environments.  There  is  also  a  practical  need  to  interface  with  CAD 
systems.  Integrating  all  these  technologies  to  solve  a  practical  problem  is  a  true 
challenge. 
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automated  raquiramants 
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figure  z: 
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Research  on  developing  automated  methods  to  create  the  Functional  Requirements 
of  the  Project  Development  Brochure  will  continue  in  Fiscal  Year  1989.  Work  is 
needed  to  clarify  which  data  are  actually  essential  to  the  Project  Development 
Brochure  for  different  facility  types  and  standard  versus  unique  designs.  Research  to 
automate  the  development  of  Functional  Requirements  will  integrate  expert  systems 
technology  with  other  software  engineering  technologies  in  an  integrated  package 
similiar  to  the  prototypical  Automated  System  for  Generating  Facility  Requirements. 
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Reddy,  Pram 
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